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THIS STORY WILL SELL 
By ANTHONY RUD 
ARTICLES FOR QUALITY 
MAGAZINES 


By CHARLES ANGOFF 


AN IDEA A DAY FOR MARCH 


By FRANK A. DICKSON 


BALMER, BOSS OF REDBOOK 


A brief biography by EARL WILSON 


SEDUCTION IN THE SINK 


By WILLIAM L. HOPSON 
WHAT MAKES A STORY CLICK? 
By DEMMA RAY OLDHAM 
NEW YORK MARKETS THE WRITER'S MARKET 
LITERARY PRIZE CONTESTS FANTASY STORY MARKETS 
“BE A WRITER IN 20 EASY LESSONS" 
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EVERY PROFESSIO: 
ONE MAN LEADS 





My business is prompt, skilled, friendly help for writers on the make. 
If you want the truth, sound advice, from someone who specializes in 


just this and nothing else, 'm your man. Others may see your worst; I 
see your best. You may get hell from re, but it'll be for your own good. 


Write 
wish. 
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EXPERIENCE \uthor of stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Woman's Home Companion, etc., two years Fiction Editor of Collier’s, 
fif te years teachi privately by correspondence and in Columbia and 
New York Universities A three act | lay written by me was produced 

st July by the Theatre Guild Summer group, and one act play sub 
mitt t N I ntest was selected for production 
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MRITY Author of the standard textbook on fiction writing, 
Technique’”’, used by college students and their teachers, and 
lancers throughout the country. Author of “Writing As A 


recently published by Harcourt Brace and Co. Author of 


tT} . 1 4 
on fiction irrent trends, etc., in The Saturday Review of 


e, The American Scholar, The English Journal. Instructor of 
fiction classes in New York University. Former story editor 


in Hollywood 


RESULTS Best seller novels, big money magazine serials, stories, 
- > . : " . ’ " » ° _ 
articles are appearing by authors who got their start with me or are now 
working with me. Uzzell-trained authors today are leading in pulps, 


erary magazines and are in most bookstore windows. Writers 


learn from me the truth about themselves and their work. They receive 
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direction, they master plotting and they learn how to improve 


e 


your problems or send me a sample of your work. Ask all the questions you 
» 5000 words: $3.00 for an Agency Report (appraisal of sales value) $5.00 
ll report with constructive advice). Or send for my free pamphlet 


it ballyhoo tells you what you want to know 





With Writers’, which with 


THOMAS H. UZZELL . 


Avenue . New York City 
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Sir: 

I’d like to reach out from California to New 
York and shake the hand of Esther Schwartz. 
I read her article on Confessionals in the Dicgst, 
dragged forth a “dud” that I’d failed to sell to 
the “I” story magazines two years ago, rewrote 
it (following the advice in the article)—and 
shortly thereafter had a check for $200.00 from 
one of the confessional magazines. 

A twenty-five cent piece invested in a WRITER’S 
Dwest brought me a profit of just $199.75! 
How do these writers and would-be writers get 
along without the Dicest, anyway? I wouMn’t 
take a fortune for the knowledge I’ve gained by 
reading it regularly. 

Thank you, Esther Schwartz. 
Writer’s DicEst. 


And thank you, 


Erteen A. Hoimes, 
8432 Chestnut St., 
South Gate, California. 





Sir: 

Our newest magazine, Strange Stories, is in 
immediate need of material. I’d appreciate it 
very much if you’d broadcast the news through 
the pages of WriTER’s DiceEsT. 

Strange Stories uses in each issue a wide var- 
iety of short stories and novelets from one to ten 
thousand words in length. Stories for this pub- 
lication must feature a strong uncanny atmos- 
phere so, naturally, themes should emphasize the 
weird, supernatural and bizarre. 

Strange Stories is a magazine without taboos! 
There is room for almost every type of weird 
fiction in its pages—as long as certain essential 
requisites are kept in mind. 

Stories aimed at this market are obviously fan- 
tastic by definition. It is the writer’s ability in 
making the incredible sound credible that de- 
termines the salability of his tale. In other 
words, the weird yarn should be developed so 
that the atmosphere of plausibility is as dominant 
as its other elements. 

We want the reader to feel that maybe the 
story did happen—that the accounts of witchery, 
black magic, ghosts, etc., are not merely melo- 
dramatic drapings—but differ from reality only 
in their relatively strange unfamiliarity. 

Glib writing, the casual acceptance of super- 
natural agencies, mumbo-jumbo ceremonies, etc., 
are poor methods of establishing a convincing 
atmosphere in a story. The backbone of credibil- 
ity must be superimposed into the tale solidly, 
judiciously, and naturally. So, if your story is 
told convincingly, you’ve opened the most im- 
portant sesame to Strange Stories. 

Strong suspense is another desirable feature, 
the employment of which device will go a long 
way toward promoting a story’s success. The 
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Reviewed Soeeeeiy by 
250 newspapers an 
magazines. e 


The 
Writer's Market 


- « « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


TS only up-to-date, complete and accurate 
writer’s market directory is the 1939 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and improved 
the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 

@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 


@ Editorial Requirements of eve trade jour- 
nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 
classified, and stated in detail. 


Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 


Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 
Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 


Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 
Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc,, etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction a 
pears in The 1939 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 


ORDER TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 
(J Send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 1939 Writer’s 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. 


(0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 


ay > gaa Market.”’ I enclose $4.00 payment 
DID scapes sep Seetesidonnseeabeeuenctees sanaate 
RAMBO inci cicccincasedevscsencscoceeewetaetesnes 
RN cpipikeccec sa s.cap cme pamente DUR ceickeenden 


My subscription is (] new [J renewal [J extension 











Monthly, 
class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 











Sells 19 Features 
In Six Months 


“T have sold, up to date, nineteen 
features to the Detroit Free Press 
and have been made their corre- 
spondent here,’ writes Mrs. Leonard 
Sanders of 218 Union St., Milford, 
Mich., on completing the N. I. A. 
course. Her skillful ieadiies of fea- 
ture stories was the reason given by 
the editor for her appointment. Mrs. 
Sanders’ first feature was sold less 
than four months after she enrolled 
with N, I. 


Challenge 


to those Who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 





Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 
That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, thoughtless. 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with no 
more latent ability than you have, are adding regu- 
larly to their income by writing. In fact, the so- 
called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories and 
articles published in America. This material is easy 
to write. It is in constant demand by publications 
everywhere. And no one need be a genius to get 
material accepted. 


Stop guessing — know where 
you stand 


Why not fet a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? The Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of appli- 
cants fail to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying. Those 
who succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing 
course for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 


The N. I. A. is an organization of seasoned newspaper men 
who teach you what it takes to sell stories and articles. 
Training is by the New York Copy-Desk Method which has 
schooled so many newspaper men for successful writing. Its 
chief principle is that you learn to write by writing! 


Thus you start with the very same kind of exciting assign- 
ments metropolitan reporters get. You ‘“‘cover’” them at 
home, on your own time. Your work is criticized con- 
structively from the practical viewpoint of a city editor. 
The object is to develop your own style, not to make you 
conform to the style of model authors. You are encouraged 
to retain your own fresh, individual appeal while acquiring 
the ‘professional touch”’ editors look for. 


Thousands of successful writers have learned their profitable 
art at home by this quick, moderately priced training. It is 
a unique, thoroughly established channel to paying jour- 
nalism that is open to any investigation you want to give it. 
But first send for the free Writing Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. Then mail it today... 
now, before you forget. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send _me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, February. 


Miss { 
NE Nore Dos aiaaleathd ania serene oe Tea SOR o ish amy OAS 
Mr. 


Ss ced diva cadurne poneeaeeaeaiautancune ane 
All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call | yee: 





Wrirter’s Dicest 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





inclusion of good complications in the tale is an 
advisable method of generating suspense. There 
is no reason why the weird yarn should be fragile 
in plot, as many writers seem to think. The 
story should have a meaty structure, be well 
rounded with dramatic situations and interesting 
motivations. The punch ending is always wel- 
come. 

It is difficult to regiment the do’s and don’ts 
in connection with this field. Perusal of a cur- 
rent issue will do a lot toward conveying the 
flavor of the stuff we’re after. But there are a 
few elementary tips that might be given some 
thought. » 

1. Avoid the stereotyped plot. All varieties 
of overworked themes are easily recognizable, and 
we'll bounce ’em back—fast! Of course, damned 
good writing will carry an old idea—but it’s 
safer to try greener pastures. 

2. Steer away from the banal in subordinate 
situations. The reader gets fed up reading sto- 
ries in which the hero uses a Cross to scare away 
evil forces. Or a silver bullet to kill the were- 
wolf. Or a stake driven through a vampire’s 
heart. You know the rest of these bromidic sit- 
uations—keep away from them. 

3. Our favorite type of story. Here’s a dol- 
lars-and-cents tip. The type of yarn that will 
always go over with us is the interesting weird 
tale in which a possible explanation for the var- 
ious supernatural phenomena is suggested—but a 
fragment of doubt remains in the reader’s mind. 
In this sort of story the reader is confronted 
with the alternative of accepting the yarn at face 
value or accrediting it with a supernatural ex- 
planation. Ambrose Bierce’s classic short, “The 
Damned Thing,” is a perfect example of what 
we mean. 

4. Historical weird fiction. We'll take his- 
torical weird yarns, but first a word of warning. 
Stories of that variety should concern themselves 
with truly weird incidents of that period, not 
merely with some of the superstitions and be- 
liefs of the era. The background, naturally, if 
historically accurate, would abound with more 
superstitions and be more readily fertile for 
weird incidents. But the treatment must not be 
casual, must raise the hairs on the reader’s neck 
as much as a story of modern days. 

Woman interest is desirable, but~ not strictly 
essential. And handle it discreetly. All lengths 
okay, from one to ten thousand words. 

And there you are. For the moment our rate 
of payment is a half a cent a word on accept- 
ance, with fast checks. 

Leo Marcu.utes, Editorial Director, 
Standard Magazines, Inc., 
22 W. 48th St., New York City. 





Sir: 

Your readers may be interested in a playwrit- 
ing contest which the Catholic Theatre Guild of 
Pittsburgh is conducting. We are offering a prize 
of $100. 

Plays must be full length, must be submitted 
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‘ Ho, 
. WiLsoN WCKINg 
What a Christmas gift you gave me! To say that joy was Thanks for a grand Christmas present. I am so delighted 
unconfined when I received your wire about the sale to with this sale that I hardly know what to say to you. It 
Elks would be an understatement. I have waited eight has been my ambition to some day hit Black Mask. 
years for this sale, and when it finally came, I put foot- Even with the check here, it’s a bit hard to believe. I 


2 aoe tor won on jot om Padres also want to express my appreciation of your patience 


very much pleased. Once again, thanks a million. and ability. 


Gratefully, Sincerely, 


K. F. WILSON. Frep HopGKINs. 


To make a success of writing it is first necessary for you to write a good story and then it’s 
equally necessary to sell it. I can help you with both problems. 


Many sales are lost to writers every day because (1) the author does not have his finger 


on the pulse of the markets. Thus a script which might sell to ————— Magazine is sub- 
mitted to other magazines which have no need of such a story or article, and by the time 
it reaches —————— Magazine the editor has already filled his need. 


My office is within a six block radius of almost every big editorial office in the city. I am 
constantly in touch with these editors. I know what they want, and so I am able to give 
my clients tips on editorial needs and MAKE MORE SALES for them. 


(2) Most editors are usually too busy to write long letters to authors of whom they never 
heard about scripts which “Almost” made the grade. 


I have made many sales by being on the spot to talk over an “Almost” story with the editor, 
to pool his suggestions for revision with my own and pass them on to my clients. 


I know how to help writers produce good 
stories—and I know how to sell those stories. 













I am very grate- Last month I sold 72 stories, articles, novelettes 

ally Fi B og and novels—over a half million words—for my 

know that this clients. Sales to outstanding magazines for 

seaet, Bt eoemse te prices up to 10c a word. (INCLUDED WERE FIRST 
- ot Rg | po Foe SALES FOR SIX NEW WRITERS.) 


stories for the past three 


or four years. But there 1 can make sales for you, too! Send me your 
is a pom deal - ae latest manuscript. If it’s salable, I'll refund 
cal Gaantnie chou. the fee and sell it on a straight commission 
Thanks again for basis. If it isn’t, Pll mark it up—tell you 
po aele = what you’re doing wrong—show you how to 
eae ee Seennen? do it right. The fee for this service is nom- 
Cordially, inal: $3 for scripts up to 2,000 words; $5 


for 2,000-5,000 words: special rates on 
novels. Send that script today, and ask what- 
ever questions you want. I'll answer promptly. 


C. W. HANDLEY. 











C. W. HANDLEY 


ey 
Lurton RB j re | S s | fi g a m e FREE with first criticism or mailed upon request and 3c 
’ i ‘ stamp, the fourth edition of my popular booklet, SHORT 
Author of stories and articles in more than a score STORY FUNDAMENTALS. I: will help you to sales! 
of literary, smooth paper and all-fiction magazines. 


10 East 43rd Street New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 















Save Money by Submitting Your Manuscripts in the 


TURNVELOPE 


The Sensational New Round-Tripper £33: 


DOES A DOUBLE JOB 
FOR LESS MONEY 


Writers everywhere acclaiming it. Ingeniously serves 
th as a forwarding and return envelope. Saves 
time, bother, risk. And costs much less than using 
two ‘envelopes. Made of strong 28-lb. Kraft. 
25 (9x12) TURNVELOPES, postpaid.....-.s+se+0s 75¢ 
25 (6x9) TURNVELOPES, postpaid......++sse++++ 60c 
Order yours today, enclosing check or money order. 
TURNVELOPE CO., 981 Front St., Cleveland, Ohio 





















Spe ENGLISH | 


Learn correct, English with Sherwin Cody's new 
rules to memorize. Like a fas- 


invention. 
cinating “B.. ie. ‘Spare-time study. 15 minutes 
each day ag gives you command of 
oa Sand for <i B ‘“‘How You 
lish “a 15 Minutes a Day.’ 
He! WIN CODY SCHOOL oF ENGLISH 
1364 beavis Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 


WritTer’s DIGEST 











write MASTERLY® 



















RES TYPERIE 


1500 words typed free to each client if accompanied by 
1500 or more paid at 30c per thousand. Free carbon, 
first and last page. Corrections in spelling and punctua- 
tion when requested. Poetry 2c per line. Five years 
experience. Best recommendations from authors. Please 
enclose stamped envelope. 


211 W. Maple Street, Lombard, Ill. 





THE BOOK THAT WRITERS NEED 


It clears up the mysteries 


| HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES 


ig By Esther L. Schwartz 
He " 
Price $1 
bi) 
Ae You’ll sell your first confessional as soon as you have 
read this book! 
Copies direct from 
ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
CROMPOND, N. Y. 
Author of confession stories in all the 











major confession magazines. 


WRITERS 


seeking original examples of radio and 
television scripts, film scenarios and short 
plays will find several each month in the 


ONE ACT PLAY MAGAZINE 


Published Monthly, $5 a year. Trial 3 months— 
$1.00. Send your subscription now to 


One Act Play Magazine 


110 West 42nd St. Dept.C New York 



























Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


by May 1, 1939, and must reflect Catholic tradi- 
tion or show the Catholic philosophy of life in a 
positive way. Although we shall try to be as 
careful as possible with all manuscripts we take 
no responsibility for them and urge all contestants 
to retain a copy. No manuscripts will be returned 
unless return postage is included. The Catholic 
Theatre Guild reserves the right to first produc- 
tion and the judges reserve the right to reject 
any or all the scripts submitted in the contest. 
All manuscripts should be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Catholic Theatre Guild, 5818 Hays 
Street, Pittsburgh; any inquiries should also be 
addressed to the Secretary, Emily Clancy. 
Mary E. Ciancy, President. 





Sir: 

We are in the market for all types of photo- 
graphs, industrial, human interest, travel, science, 
social subjects, etc. Any good photograph that 
might be tied into some form of advertising will 
be purchased. We report within 30 days, and 
pay from $1 to $5, according to value of the 
print. 

References: Continental National Bank, Fort 
Worth, Texas ; Southwestern Engraving Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Utter & Son, Lithographers, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Crype B. Racspatg, Assistant Manager, 
Scotch-Print Syndicate, 
Ledger Building, Fort Worth, Texas. 





Sir: 

Just received the January number of Writer’s 
Dicest and opened it at “The Free. Lance Writ- 
ers Quiz Page,’ by Lurton Blassingame. In 
question (18) the author gives as answer to same, 
“The Ladies Home Journal —if you haven't 
noticed their column titled ‘Dear Editor’ you 
haven’t been reading it as carefully as you 
should.” Sorry, but some one else hasn’t been 
reading as carefully as he should, it is the 
Woman’s Home Companion NOT The Ladies 
Home journal that carries the “Dear Editor” 
column. 

The drinks are on you, Lurton! 

MarcareT H. JERRELL, 
2511 Richmond St., El Paso, Texas. 





Sir: 

Will you publish a notice to the effect that 
Parade of Youth is overstocked on both news 
tips and fiction and, until further notice, is not in 
the market for any material. 

WituiAm KRocer, 
1727 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Sir: 

Perhaps your readers in the New York area 
will be interested, as I was, in discovering the 
New Writer’s Laboratory, at 113 W. 11th St, 
in Manhattan. Meetings are held Mondays, at 
8:30 p. m., under the direction of H. J. Salomon, 
and anyone attending may read a manuscript 
for criticism by the other writers present. Every- 
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thing from pulp to poetry is considered, but 
special emphasis is on getting new writers over 
the hurdle and into the slick and quality markets. 

And what’s more, it works! The Laboratory’s 
1938 record includes first sales to Collier's, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Red Book and a prize winner 
in Scribner’s “Life in the U. S.” contest! Which 
just goes to show that a writer is usually pretty 
good at figuring out what’s wrong with a manu- 
script—unless it happens to be his own. 

Tom Murray, 
351 Sixth Ave., New York City. 





Sir: 

Mechanix Illustrated reduced its price to 10 
cents with the February, 1939 issue. This maga- 
zine, formerly known as “Modern Mechanix,” is 
particularly in the market for “news shorts.” 
These are photographs and short descriptions of 
new inventions, household gadgets and accesso- 
ries, unusual machines, labor-saving devices, au- 
tomobile and airplane devices, etc. Preference is 
given to photographs having novelty or human 
interest appeal. We specifically do not want 
catalog type photographs which show a bare 
picture of a device or scene. If the subject re- 
quires from three to five pictures, it might be 
classified as a single-page feature. Minimum rate 
is $3 per picture; frequently a flat price for an 
acceptable set of pictures, with short, concise, ex- 
planatory text, brings the rate of ‘payment up to 
four or five dollars apiece. Payment is made 
upon acceptance. 

Prints should be on glossy paper, not smaller 
than 4x5 inches. The standard, 5x7, 7x9 
or 8x10-inch prints are preferred. All such 
material is read promptly and returned promptly 
if unacceptable. Contributors are cautioned to 
use regular photo mailers or stiff cardboard to 
protect the prints. Return postage must, of 
course, be provided. 

It is not necessary to be an expert photographer 
to sell numerous “news short” items of this kind. 
We consider submitted pictures on the basis of 
the story they tell, and not on their technical 
perfection. Many of our best news shorts come 
from people who are rank amateurs as photogra- 
phers but experts at recognizing an interesting 
scene or gadget. 

Rosert HErtTzBERG, Editor. 
1501 Broadway, New York. 





Sir: 

I aspired to be a writer. (I still do.) So I 
sat down at my machine one day, elated at the 
thought that I was about to embark on the road 
to fame and success, and wrote a story. At least 
that is what I thought it was. I revised and 
revamped, copied and corrected until finally my 
masterpiece was complete. I sent it to an editor, 
who promptly returned it. I tried another with 
the same result. Some of my elation vanished, 
but I still hung onto my courage. Eventually 
I confided in a friend who had sold a few sto- 
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LET THEM 
TELL YOU 


"Thanks for the check. That's a market | had 
hoped to reach in the far future—and the last 
place in the world to which | would have sent 
that manuscript. Evidently, | do not know how 
to market!" From W. G., whose letter crossed 
one of ours carrying to him a second check. 


“Thanks for the check covering payment of my 
two last. Doubling seems to be a habit with you.” 
From L. R., for whom we made twenty-six sales 
during the past twelve months. 


"Thanks for the royalty statement on my book." 
From R. M., for whom we placed two books within 
recent months and upon whose next four books 
her publishers have taken an option. 


"Will you let us see more stories from B. R.2" 
From R. B., editor of an outstanding confessional 
magazine, relative to a new writer, six of whose 
stories we placed with this editor during recent 
months. This request resulted in the sale of two 
additional yarns, which will appear in April and 
May issues. 


"You can't know what that first sale means to 
me." From C., J., a beginner. 

"| sent you one script—and you put your finger 
on the weaknesses that—I see now—have marred 
every story I've ever written and that neither | 
nor the other critics to whom I've gone had been 
able to find. I'm going places with you!" From 
H. S., a beginner who, we believe, will go far. 


The statements quoted above are representative 
of the comments that come to us day after day, 
week after week—from beginners who like the 
constructive help we give and the personal interest 
we take in their problems—from selling authors 
to whom we have proved the value of our mar- 
keting—from editors who know they can count 
upon us to send them usable material—from 
people, in short, who know and depend upon our 
services. 


What we can do for them, we can do for you. 


Send us your scripts and let our service prove 
its worth. 


Reduced rates, quoted below, will be continued 
until further notice: $1 for each 3000 words or frac- 
tion thereof up to 40,000 words and $15 for any 
length above. 


Write for further information 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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ries, and humbly asked for advice. She agreed It 
e to read my “story.” inco: 
Bi Mone A few days later her letter came. “I’m sorry circ 
' that I can’t praise,” she wrote, “but in so doing, Will 
° I would fail you. I am not sure you can take in} 
Or to Yl eS it, but your story is lousy. It hasn’t a particle scrl} 
of life or sparkle. It needs a good dusting off tion: 
is going daily to authors who have on the seat of the pants. It is no better, and 
learned the requirements for success, S possibly no worse than any rank amateur could 
accept the guidance and use the do. Put it away for a while, months, even years, 
methods given in the marvelous Then dig it out and read it and you will see 
PLOT GENIE what I mean. Meanwhile try to get some life 
i inten oli . a ‘ sls into your writing. Put some of yourself into your v 
: ior over . . wing 
years, has been exceptionally valuable to established authors efforts and keep on trying, everlastingly trying. rect 
and mew writers alike, assisting them tremendously in pro; | © 'T could and did “take it.” I began to study 
recognition. writer's magazines. I enrolled in a course In 
What Plot Genie Does for You Short Story Writing. I tried and erred, and 
Answers the problem of plots! Gives you thousands, no two tried again. I am still trying, I am still erring. 
ee ad cee seat eee On” es sas ere In 1938 I received checks amounting to $74.20. H 
ee prise twists,” builds up suspense, helps prevent loose ends, Don’t laugh! It seems pretty wonderful to me appt 
Har’ anti-climax and other imperfections, Stimulates your crea- 2 ? PP 
ie tive ability and includes instructive material on technique and best of all I receive many a word of en- then 
a of writing. Supplies the nine essential Plot Elements. ° : . 
bt ki ‘ couragement from the editors along with their occa 
| A Veritable Gold Mine little pink slips. arou 
it Of the Big M id f i ided by Pl 5 
a Genie, one author Preceived $5,000 in one” vent. Mrs. Mary B. Rounps, seen 
te Another earned $2,000 in one month. Still another Jericho, Vermont. pan; 
4 sold nine stories plotted with Genie within two . 
ih months after its purchase. ee lot 
iM You can get complete information easily by asking for Cir- Sir: T 
te cular 401, but why not send $5.00 (add Sales Tax in Calif.) — ‘ 
v4 today for a Plot Genie of your own! It was surprising to read the statement by 286 
q3 Parker and Baird Company Stanley Stotz in the November issue of your pub- thei 
S {Book Publishers since 1898) ca lication: ; W 
ra) East Fourth St., “Don’t waste postage sending manuscripts The 
a a vere mu 420s tos the “individual editors. Just address lists 
your manuscripts to the Editorial Depart- libre 
. ment, David C. Cook Publishing Company, corr 
The 1938 Photo Almanac Guide Elgin, Illinois, they will pass it along for you lish 
contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; to the proper editor.” pone 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 | | We isue @ large number of story papers. and A 
postpaid. Contains al] markets that buy cata gggy Deanne tag gg Mae venue to Aae-aeagaagen - 
iiiecesiiee seh ten ctaiil t d editors. Consequently it is impractical for us to lish 
P e pas, f ec h. "lie ten . Bis read a manuscript first in order to determine for som 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- which publication it is suitable. Usually, too, Mill 
ters on how to take and ‘sell good photo- a manuscript submitted without any particular ness 
graphs with examples. Order from publication in mind is found unsuitable for any are 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East one of them. For these reasons we often find “con 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. it necessary to return manuscripts to authors The 
without reading them, if incompletely addressed. W 
in tl 
s ; 
e ? ! agai 
Promises, No; RESULTS! is 
Mr. 
$1,230.00 FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT ever 
rac 
$750.00 CASH AND A CONTRACT ON ONE PAGE OF MANUSCRIPT <a 
$300.00 CASH ADVANCE FOR FIRST PAGES OF BOOK supe 
IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE IN STORY MAGAZINE Mr. 
DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH IN ESQUIRE 
If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get to work— 
that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring results! Try us. M 
Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market assistance, criticism, and re- 
WHEN YOU GET vision for placement and publication of your manuscripts. The fee is very low. own 
HELP—GET WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! “ad 
RESULTS > Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or return this buy 
-_ ad for our detailed circular. We know we can help you too! cont 
SEND US 
Your short stories, PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY ine 
—. p= gy Be Manuscript Placement for Authors ‘mul 
tell you why! 55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY extre 
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It will only make the matter worse to have 
incorrect information printed in such a widely 
circulated publication as the Wrrrer’s DicEst. 
Will it be possible for you to make a correction 
in your magazine to the effect that all manu- 
scripts should be addressed to individual publica- 
tions as follows: 

(Name of publication) 
Editorial Department, 
David C. Cook Publishing Company, 
Elgin, Illinois. 

We shall appreciate any effort on your part to 
rectify this matter. 

Arpyce Woopswe, Managing Editor, 
What To Do— 
David C. Cook Publications. 





Have you ever noticed how innocent and meek 
appear those little black words when you type 
them on a sheet of white paper; and how, on 
occasion, they can wrap themselves like a noose 
around your throat? Well, we did it again. It 
seems like what we said about M. S. Mill Com- 
pany, Inc., could have been said one hell of a 
lot differently. 

To begin with, we got the address straight, 
286 5th Avenue, New York City. And we got 
their name right. Score two for the Dicest. 

We called the firm “little’—a relative word. 
They aren’t so little. Their 1938-9 catalogue 
lists 30 books. We said they were “circulating 
library publishers.” This is partly true. The 
correct statement would be that M. S. Mill pub- 
lish a general line of books, including a pre- 
ponderance of circulating library novels. There 
are also non-fiction books covering such diverse 
fields as “The Sea And Its Wonders’ and “Eng- 
lish Inns and Road Houses.” ‘There are also 
some juvenile titles—seven of them.. Mr. M. S. 
Mill, the owner, has been in the publishing busi- 
ness since 1910 (we didn’t say he wasn’t). Books 
are issued on a royalty basis, with a contract in 
“conformation with the Author’s League form.” 
The quotes are Mr. Mill’s. 

We followed our brief comments on M. S. Mill 
in the Dicest for January (page 9) with a tirade 
against publishers who hang on to 50% of the 
English rights. This was not directed against 
Mr. Mill, individually. It was directed against 
every single book publisher who forces this “trade 
practice” on authors. We repeat that publishers 
who do this are simply taking advantage of a 
superior bargaining position. (Nothing personal, 
Mr. Mill.) 





Motor Topics—A monthly magazine for car 
owners. Want practical material on economy, 
car care, operation, quasi-technical articles. Also 
buy travel articles, puzzles, games-while-driving, 
contests, humor, Preferred—500 to 1200 words. 
Photographs necessary in most cases. Rates—min- 
imum Ic a word, according to merit, photographs 
extra. 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
WRITERS 


The newspaper syndicate field is a steady free lance 
market. Every newspaper in the country buys syn- 
dicated writing. (There are 1,910 daily newspapers, 
and 4,230 weekly newspapers.) Writers who slant 
their writing to this market secure regular weekly 
incomes when their materials sells through syndi- 
cate contract. 


The Newspaper Syndicate Department of WRITER'S 
DIGEST is planned to aid those approaching this 
field and guide their column, cartoon or feature 
into a syndicate sale. 


FEES FOR CRITICISM 


For each column of 200 to 600 words 
aieaienaareie lata ace oe-6'0.6 079 aes wg a 

For each cartoon..............-.-40¢ each 

For each joke filler...............20¢ each 


Minimum fee for criticizing scripts (printed or 
M. S.) for the syndicate market. ..$2.00 


Criticism includes advice on how to improve your 
prospective syndicate material, how to sell it, and 
where to sell it. Advice given as to whether to sell 
through an established syndicate, or to start your 
own. We particularly like to see submitted to this 
department columns that are now running gratis in 
small country papers, and to help the author build 
his column up to national proportions. 

We do not give marketing advice unless the column 
merits same. Fee refunded when the column is too spe- 
cialized to sell, or poorly done. Our service also includes 
a detailed, authentic reply to any question on the pos- 
sible syndication of your own columns. Such questions must 
be numbered, and must be specific and to the point. 
For each column submitted (columns may run up to 600 
words each) the fee is fifty cents each. The minimum 
number of columns that may be submitted is four. 


NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the studios and 
am prepared to take up your stories personally with Studio 
Editors. Send for my booklet today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 











WRITERS !!! ATTENTION!!! 


Take immediate advantage of our distinctive services. Ex- 
pert criticism, plotting, somsteng, ‘ghost’-writing. New, 
practical, courses in Journalism, Short Story Writing and 
Public Speaking. Original sermons, speeches, lectures, club 
papers, etc. Prompt, scholarly, confidential. Testimonials 
alore. Modest rates. Free marketing advice. Request 
FREE circular. 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 

705 Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Canada 














SYNDICATE WRITERS 


We sell the Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate section. 
This lists the name, address, and editorial requirements of 
every known reliable syndicate and a great quantity of data 
of all kind pertinent to syndicating a column. 

Covers also the list of current columns sold by each syndi- 
cate. Price 30 cents; postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati, O. 
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THE 


EDITOR OF ESQUIRE 


URGES WRITERS 


“Buy, beg, borrow or steal a 
copy of this book...” 


He’s referring to 
Jack Woodford’s fa- 
mous TRIAL AND 
ERROR which has 
helped more writers 
sell than all other 
books on writing put 
together. 






=. WRIMNGTELUNG 


a az Sack Woodford 
“Steady application ao 
of Jack Woodford’s 
recipe will bring you an income as certainly as any- 
thing in this chancy world,” writes the editor of 
FOG HORN, the official Coast Guard magazine, in 
a two page rave review. “It introduces you to a 
kind of honesty you have almost never met be- 
fore. The guts of salable fiction writing are pre- 
sented on pages 22, 23 and 24. Those three pages 
would have been worth $10,000 to me fifteen years 
ago... Jack Woodford gives you the secret. This 
is an honest book in a field where ruthless honesty 
is at a premium.” 


The new and revised edition of TRIAL AND 
ERROR appeared a little over a year ago; it has 
already become a classic. First issued during the 
depression of 1933, TRIAL AND ERROR began 
helping writers sell—many for the first time—at 
a period when editors were buying very little. 
Since the appearance of this epoch-making book, 
other books on writing have become less academic 
and more informal; but TRIAL AND ERROR 
remains the outstanding success in its field because 
it does away with theories, exercises and rules, and 
presents, simply and wittily, your approach to the 
writing business as it really is. 

TRIAL AND ERROR is 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories and 35 books, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 30 chapters and 330 pages. 
Take advantage of our money back guarantee. We are so 
certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for you that 
we shall allow you to examine it for five days at our risk. 
Use coupon below. 





the most famous work of Jack 





Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers F 
P. ©. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 

Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your quarantee, and may return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


ee eer See eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee Pee eee eer) 


© Enclosed find check 0 Send C, O. D. 


WritTeEr’s DicEst 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Sir: 

Some time ago, Marie Canel, representing your 
publication, called and queried me regarding the 
sources from which stories for the “Silver Theater” 
radio program are secured. At that time, I ex- 
plained to Miss Canel that our regular writing 
team, Grover Jones and True Boardman, write 
95% of the dramas used on this program, and 
that we had bought only one story from the out- 
side—that from David Garth, well-known maga- 
zine writer. 

In writing up the interview, however, Miss Canel 
evidently misquoted me. 

We are not in the market for unsolicited manu- 
scripts due to the fact that it is altogether prob- 
able that Messrs. Jones and Boardman will write 
all vehicles for the “Silver Theater” program, in 
the future. 

Frep R. Jones, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
Hollywood, Calif. 





Sir: 

I made a sale of a small poem to the Post. To 
sell, it had to be revised three times. Each revi- 
sion brought a characteristic letter from Joe 
Bryan III. The letters themselves are amusing 
and instructive. But the point is that the Post is 
kind. 

I am a reformed carpenter, over fifty, who has 
in the last two years made several sales of West- 
erns, articles, and even poetry, most of them due 
to tips from the Wrirer’s DiceEst. 

GerorceE E. MAGEE, 
512 W. Santa Fe, Fullerton, Calif. 





Sir: 

We noticed in your January Edition under the 
title of “National Literary Contests” that you 
note our contest, now running. We wish to make 
a correction in this announcement. We are now 
offering a prize of $400.00 advance royalties and 
publication on a contract individually arranged 
with the Author for the best manuscript sub- 
mitted under each of the following headings; 
adult fiction and non-fiction (adult). We are 
offering $100.00 each for the best juvenile and 
the best poetry volume submitted. 

Lewis R. Burroucus, Genl. Mgr., 
Pyramid Press, 
55 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

This firm publishes some books on royalty, and 
some on a cooperative (author-help-pay) basis. 
They fulfill contracts into which they enter.—Ed. 





Sir: 

During 1939 we will be in the market for a 
number of juvenile stories which call for a con- 
siderable number of illustrations or photographs. 
We want unusual ideas as we have a new and 
unusual patented form of presentation in book 
form known as ROLL-A-BOOK. Literature en- 
closed will give you some idea of this new “stream- 
lined” form of reading. 

We will consider manuscripts in jingle or verse 
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style; presentations which have some educational 
value; novelty ideas which might involve coloring 
pictures with crayons or completing pictures with 
pencil lines. 

We always figure on using 50% illustrations 
or more in each book in color. 

Stories or other types of child appeal ideas 
should interest the following age ranges—3 years 
to 6 (in this range the adult generally reads the 
text and the child is concerned mainly with the 
pictures), 7 years to 10; 11 years to 14. Story 
or other ideas should have a 50-50 appeal to boys 
and girls although we will consider ideas appealing 
mainly to either. 

We report on manuscripts promptly and pay 
1 cent per word and up; or a reasonable advance 
with a royalty arrangement of 2 cent per book 
and up. 

Tue Ro.tt-A-Boox PusiisHeErs, INc., 
State Tower Building, 
Syracuse, New York. 





Sir: 

For more than eight years I have been an 
irregular subscriber to your good magazine, and 
dote on the effervescing of writers who have just 
made their first sales. As a result, my hope 
and ambitions flared up by spells only to be 
promptly squelched in a shower of rejects. 

But now at last it has happened to me! I have 
this day received a gorgeous check in the mag- 
nificent sum of $3.00 for a short sketch accepted 
by the Webb Publishing Company. Refer to the 
drawing on page nineteen of January WRITER’s 
Dicest for a perfect illustration of how I felt 
when the mail arrived. After all, what does the 
amount amount to when you realize that soon 
your precious little story will be read all over 
these United States? It’s the boost to the faint- 
ing ego that’s important. 

FerNE B. JoHNSON, 
Somerset, Penna. 

Readers of the Digest run the complete gamut 
from writers who can’t write, and never will, to 
writers who can write but never do. Biggest money 
maker of the Digest’s readers is Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs. Tiniest is Beginner Johnson.—Ed. 





Sir: 

One of Chicago’s leading department stores 
devoted an entire window to featuring the work 
of members of The Chicago Fiction Guild. Some 
of your subscribers, not already members of the 
Guild, may be interested in this live mid-western 
organization. 

Composed of over one hundred writers, the 
Guild meets on alternate Thursday nights at the 
Hotel Sherman. Programs consist of round-table 
discussions and professional talks by well-known 
literary workers. According to by-laws recently 
adopted: 

“Membership shall be open to men and 
women vitally interested in writing, whose work 
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GOING PLACES— 
FAST 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


Meet the latest SSW 
success—Skulda Baner, of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. "I 
can't possibly get a BIGGER 
thrill . . .“ writes this au- 
thor. “Thank you very much 
for every battle you have 
fought and won with me, 
for your advice and en- 
thusiastic pushing along, for 
your patience and unfail- 
ing humor...Really, you've 
been swell." 


In her fifth assignment she sent us a story, the 
idea of which we had approved. We had her 
revise the finished manuscript, and when we felt 
it was salable, we placed it on its first trip out. 
You will see CUPID IS A COWBOY featured 
shortly in ALL STORY. And this author, who has 
already earned from this one sale twice what 
she invested in SSW, is not even finished with 
the course! 


People who learn to make sales in SSW go places— 
FAST. There's no waste of time on the way to success 
when you travel the S.S.W. road. Most of our selling 
students break into print before they are finished with 
the assignments. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used 
in practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
ee successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that S. S. W. teaches you to put 
into actual use, and which have helped Woodford become 
one of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of S. S. W. 
students — on special terms. 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest and easiest course in professional writing. 
It carries a thiry day money-back guarantee. We are willing 
to gamble a month of our work on your a The 





SKULDA BANER 


lat, 


course should take you three months to complete. In 

we market your stories for you on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. That's why we send 
you up to the minute market calls, 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 








SUPERVISED STORY WRITING F 
| East 44th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [J 


TRIAL AND ERROR, 
Name 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES— 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, = 

year, Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
da, $2.50 a year. 


UpsOLcrtsD MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising Manager; 

Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter ty ril 1, 1921, at 
the Pos ffice at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879, 


The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine 
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your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 





UTHOR 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
and the Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


q If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Judge Joseph Buffington, General Smedley D. Butler, é 

Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
General John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and Howard 
Thurston. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 


> 


larence 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ooo Ringing the Bell ; 


has appeared in at least one publication of 
national circulation. Exceptions to this rule 
may be considered by the Membership Com- 
mittee.” 

Should you care to mention this matter in 
the pages of the Dicest, please add that inquiries 
may be addressed to Miss Ethel M. Hammer, 
Secretary, 6220 Greenwood Ave., Chicago; or to 

Lyman ANSON, President, 
Wheaton, Illinois. 





Sir: 

So you publish a magazine, WriTER’s DicEst, 
devoted to helping people learn how to write 
and sell? 

That might be news to most of the names you 
pick out of magazines (though I doubt it), but 
I’ve been a subscriber for several years. This 
year to date I’ve sold more than $1000 worth of 
copy on tips from your mag. 

I’m writing a prison yarn now for an agent 
in Hollywood who sold movie rights to a story 
that appeared in Official Detective Stories. 

Without W.’s D., I'd still be a hopeless, beaten 
convict; everything I know about this racket, 
learned from you. 

Tuomas F. Wuiresipz, I-HSF, 
Richmond, Texas. 





Sir: 

When the year 1938 was two months old 
WriTer’s Dicest published a letter of mine 
stating I would—sell a story or bust! I haven’t 
busted and have made one-hundred sales! 

Don’t gasp in amazement, because I received 
only five cents an inch for my material. I wrote 
about the coal mines, mining activities, oddities, 
peculiar habits of horses and mules used in this 
work, narrow escapes from dangerous situations 
underground, etc., all true stories. 

I’m still loading coal, still battering away at 
the typewriter when I’m not too tired from the 
day’s work, and still fighting the editors for 
acceptances. 

One thing I want to say is—I never knew 
there were so many big hearted people in the 
writing game until I received letters from all 
over the U. S. They all wanted to help me. These 
letters came from beginners who hadn’t sold a 
line, from men and women who had partly made 
the grade, and established writers who had read 
my letter in your mag. 

One grand writer from Oakland even sent 
me postage to keep me going. Another great guy 
from Atlanta took one of my stories on a flying 
trip to Chicago with him to try to place it. A 
college professor’s wife from Oklahoma sent me a 
book on story writing (God knows I needed it). 

Yours for a grand mag. Keep the copies coming. 

Geo. Morrison, 
Box 261, Grindstone, Pa. 
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— All Around the Town 


California—‘‘That book you helped me with, and which 
sold here as well as in England, has been followed by 
two more book sales in England. . t you did 
for me on the first has helped me a “plenty with these 
other sales. Re made me an author instead of just a 
writer.”’—S. McS. 

Philadelphia—‘‘Your letter of the 5th inst. is a revela- 
tion, as is the work done on the copy... . How simply 
oe told id the, plot, injecting new, strong life into a dea 


lowa—“I had such swell luck with that plot Ogg gus 
me, I think I’d better sy some more of Pog. 
that yarn rolled out as slick as greased butter.” Ww. 


Arizona—“‘You do a darned good job at tearing a thing 
to pieces and showing a fellow how to patch it up 
again. I wish I had contacted you years ago. do 
appreciate your method and only wish that ,other would- 
be writers might learn of your services.’ M. B. 


California—‘‘I am confident that your criticisms are 
doing more for me, and have done, than alJ the other 
help put together, and I’m grateful!l’’—F. E. 

New York—‘‘Your criticism of the first two stories was 
excellent, The otisies was especially go I kno ow 


a pow, weltene and I am recommending you strongly.” 


Sales and Treatment Consideration for short stories 
$1.00 each, or write for free folder describing my 
individual working plans. 


Richard Tooker 
P.O. Box 148, Dept. WF 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Novelist. Former editor. Ma 
contributions to io ye 
este! 


rn 
Thrilling anes Astounsing ‘sionek! 
pepe te Stories, Au ournalist, 
tal of more than ninety publica- 
be R including transiation in French. 









This booklet by Dr, Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course in Creative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
ou a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ing, ability. Send today—no obligation. 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








26 Amherst Road, 


TYPING 


of books, stories, plays, poster, the theses by manuscript typist 
with 11 years’ ar 

rections in_ spelling, soemnes and punctussion, if desired. 
Scripts mailed flat. Up 

words, 
per line. 


experience. bon copy furnished. OT- 


to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25, 
25,000 words, 30c per 1,000, Poetry Ic 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
Wellesley, Mass. 


35c; over 








MURDER MANUAL Handbook for Myaeey 
Writers. Full of Riots 
methods, poisons, clues, characters, local color, etc. sed 
by professionals. Condemned by cranks. $1 postpaid. 

Thesaurus of vivid, vital 
The Said Book character building picture-ac- 
tion said-substitutes. Terse, concise, succinct, For char- 
acter portrayal, dialogue construction. $1.50 postpaid. 


Local Color Group };,Sc2 24, Navy. ,.2, Px 


Nurse and_ Hospital. 


Air story. (25c each). 4. Army. . Fire (City and 
Forest). 6. Radio (Bdcstg. one "Ham (Se each). 7, 
Theatre. 8. Fost my Woods (10c e: , Penna. Dutch. 
10. Railroad. 11. Oil 12. Lomberin (5c each). All 


12, plus * “What is Glamour?” 
Fiction,” “‘A Writer's Filing System’ and ‘“‘Distant 
Pastures,’’ $1.50 postpaid. 

the pubtications listed 
ALL the, publications listed Special NOW 
and Time Chart, Mystery Markets, Dialogue Analysis 
—$3.50 postpaid. 


WIGHT HOUSE PRESS yanep™ Cittornta 


“Secondary Character in 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 




















VOL! KILKED ME INT 
Colliers... 


January 5th, 1939 
“Dear Lenniger: 


I am still punch-drunk from your sale of TIN CAN SAILOR te Collier’s. 
Do you know, it’s just a year today that I started with you—I’d been sell- ‘ 
ing a few pulps—remember? We've come a long way. You’ve sold a R. Sesusoeth 
300,000 words of fiction for me; you prodded me to try for the 
better markets, criticized and analyzed my yarns—and then 
kicked me into Collier’s! Yes, ‘kicked’—because TIN 
CAN SAILOR was conceived, written and 
revised at your suggestion and di- 


” 
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VE I have been developing serious new writers into big time professionals for 17 years. I’ve “put 
over” many of the leading names in every fiction field, most of them writers who came to 
(me as beginners. So—if you have talent and wish. to increase your sales, to open new and better 
}@ markets, to bridge the gap between pulp and slick, or even to make your first sale—I can help 
i} you, too. 


: | TO NEW WRITERS: TO SELLING WRITERS: 


I honestly appraise your work and recommend salable scripts . . : 
to editors requesting such material. If a story is unsalable, I tell | ‘If you want an agent who will keep you working full capacity 


! Poe why in full detail; if revision will make it salable I explain and who really pushes your manuscripts—talk it over with me. 
jow and for which specific market to rewrite. I analyze your Jf you sold $1,000 worth of fiction within the last year, I will 

‘abilities and suggest markets for which you should work. Until I : te 

sell $1,000 unk of your work, the above professional guidance handle your account on my regular commissions of 10% on 

costs $1,00, per —— —— or. Be pe > American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales. If you 

‘scripts to ll, my fee is $5. or the first wor . : 

cod =, for —_ additional thousand. Special rates for novel- er — during the last year, I will handle your work at 

ettes and novels. one-hali reading rates. 


My Booklet “Practical Literary Help" and My Latest Market Letter Free on Request 





AUGUST LENNIGER 
LITERARY AGENT 


45 WEST 4245 TH STREET oe NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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This Story Will Sell 


By ANTHONY Rup 
Editor, Detective Story and Clues 


Read Rud’s remarkable offer at the conclusion of this article 


NCE upon a time, dearly beloved— 
as Uncle Edith (Robert Benchly) 
would say—there was a golden time 

for magazines, and for their authors. Then 
it was that editors journeyed from coast to 
coast, trekking here and there and every- 
where through the hinterlands en route. Peer- 
ing. Staring. Using binoculars. 

Authors were scarce. Magazines found it 
hard to fill their pages. Any man or woman 
merely being suspected of being able to tack 
together a subject, a verb and a predicate 
and make a sentence, was seized immediately, 
shackled and leg-ironed, and hurried to 
Philadelphia, to Garden City, or to Manhat- 
tan Island. 

Nowadays all is changed. As writer and 
editor both then and now, I humbly and 
honestly hope that I may be of service to 
those of you who really have stories to tell. 
I can’t attempt the whole gamut, naturally. 
I am going to talk just about the detective- 
mystery story. I happen to be concerned 
with it at present; and there is one type of 
short mystery novelette which is not being 
written often. 

It is one practically all of us editors would 
like to print. We don’t have the chance to 
read many. Bear with me now and I shall 
outline to you a story which, granted ordi- 
nary competence in writing, will bring you 
a check. 


_/it is a mystery-detective novelette, eight 
to twelve thousand words in length. No 
longer. 

It has one genuinely likable character, a 
girl or man. 

Preferably this chief character is from 
twenty to thirty years of age. She or he is 
vital, alive, ambitious, possessed of humor 
and courage and a ready smile under normal 
circumstances. The character has been living, 
and perhaps loving, working at some job in 
which there is zest (idlers and playboys not 
wanted), and looking forward eagerly to the 
consummation of some ambition. Romance, 
if you will. But business success coupled with 
romance is much better in these days of 
“deprecession”. 

Look around you. Choose the loveliest and 
most vital young woman you know, or the 
young man with the best personality. Then 
talk about him or think about him for half an 
hour. Remember his small characteristic 
actions, the way he reacts to pleasant news, 
to a terrible shock. Then synthesize into your 
heroine or hero whatever traits of person- 
ality, mental or physical skill you believe will 
make her or him more genuinely liked by a 
reader. 

Start your story with your chief char- 
acter doing something perfectly normal, 
something which changes within one or two 
paragraphs into something inexplicable, 
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bizarre and terrifying. » > 
For instance—this from a story Clues will 
publish in late winter. Just the first para- 


graph: 


Doris had started to dress for dinner—and 
Jim—at four-thirty in the afternoon. She 
was radiant, her natural dark, petite beauty 
enhanced one hundred fold by sheer happi- 
ness. Jim would not arrive for dinner until 
seven, but then he would be with her until 
twelve. And the paper—there was the thud 
of it on the front porch. The evening paper, 
which would have the announcement of their 
coming marriage . . . Doris flung a robe of 
orange pongee about herself, and raced down 
for the paper. When she opened its tight 
folds, the closed door at her back, a cascade 
of small, hard, white objects fell to the wax- 
glistening parquet. Twenty-eight human 
teeth ! 


This story was the first fiction sale of a 
young author. It is not a masterpiece of 
literature; but when I reveal to you that 
Jim Traill in the story had made his fortune 
diamond placering on the Essequibo River 
of British Guiana, and that he had four 
twelve-year molars filled with yellow dia- 
monds, and that four of those teeth on the 
parquet floor were filled with yellow dia- 
monds . . . . you begin to sympathize in- 
tensely with poor, horrified Doris. And you 
follow her through the rest of the story, as 
she battles the mystifying and appalling cir- 
cumstances, hoping against hope that the 
worst has not really happened—yet—and 
that she can prevent it ever happening. Of 
course she does. 

My readers prefer happy endings. And I 
never could see, in any kind of writing, from 
stories in the late lamented Chicago Ledger, 
to the books of Thomas Mann; from a skit in 
Salacious Stories, to the Jew of Rome trilogy 
by Lion Feuchtwanger, why a happy ending 
could not be more artistic and genuinely 
satisfying both to highbrow and hoi polloi, 
than the surrendering to cruel fate, the 
classic tragedy. 

A happy ending pleases and satisfies 
ninety-nine per cent of all human beings. 


HE next step in writing your short mys- 
tery novelette is to introduce the villain, 
and to plant clues. Methods vary, but you 
should make the real villain the next-to-last 
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person to suspect. There should be some 
shining paragon of virtue; for this person 
will draw all the pointing fingers of your 
half-wise readers. Aha, they will say, you 
can’t fool me. This Douglas Duggin guy, 
who is secretary of the Y. M. C. A., and 
who offers his umbrella to old ladies at street 
corners when it rains, is the most unlikely 
one. Therefore he must be guilty. But you 
see to it that he isn’t. You plant clues which 
point plainly to the real culprit—when they 
are duly elucidated. 

Now, here is the real story. Your chief 
character, who holds the center of the stage 
all the way, starts out with only a slight and 
vague suspicion as to what these bizarre, 
outré and appalling circumstances may pos- 
sibly mean. 

You, as a reader, see into the chief char- 
acter’s mind. You see the piling up of these 
mysterious and hellish factors. You watch 
your prototype fight the physical and mental 
perils, begin to sort out clues, and finally go 
into battle to overcome the forces of evil, 
with an undisclosed but perfect plan—which 
you ought to have thought of, yourself, sev- 
eral pages back..... 

This is the tale of a young man or girl 
who has a chance to make good in the world. 
It is the story of you or me, faced in the 
great crisis of life with a set of threatening 
circumstances which might stultify us in 
mind and body. Only, in our story, fortu- 
nately, there is a you or an I who does not 
faint, get conveniently bopped on the head 
while Philo Vance steps in to save the day, 
but who faces all terrors and horrors and 
perils, acts and thinks as he or she goes, and 
finally conquers by sheer force of intelligence 
and physical skill. The likable chief char- 
acter wins. 

You can tell this story, if you have the 
ability to write. Cosmo, Redbook, two or 
more of the women’s magazines, Country 
Home, Dime Detective, Double Detective, 
Detective Fiction Weekly, perhaps Argosy 
and Blue Book, and surely Detective Story 
and Clues, will read more than gladly—and 
buy if execution is up to standard. 


HIS story, which in my humble estima- 
tion is the concrete example of the newest 
trend in mystery fiction (though I know 
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archetypes as far back as 1903), seems to 
crop out about once every three years, spon- 
taneously. Whenever it does come to light, 
it gets bought and published. Please remem- 
ber that. I defy any author to show me a 
well-written yarn of this sort which has been 
turned down twice. 

Now, I do not see much point in telling 
writers to consult the February 26th, 1918, 
issue of Detective Fiction Weekly, or the 
March 5, 1916, issue of Detective Story, 
for ideal yarns which bear out my points. 
Instead, I am going to draw on the future. 

I have a slight advantage there. I see be- 
fore me, in schedule, two national magazines 
which are laid out as far as the June, 1939, 
issues. Both magazines are hungry for the 
story I have outlined. But in all those issues 
I see, there are only three novelettes which 
come close to fulfilling ideal requirements. 
Two of them are among the most breath- 
taking and thrilling mystery novelettes you 
ever read in your life. These, in the far 
future, are: 

“The Dog With the Wooden Leg,” by 
Cornell Woolrich, in the February issue of 
Detective Story. 

In this a blind man, with a “Seeing Eye” 
police dog guide, finds himself stalked by 
strange and somehow menacing footsteps 

... and has to solve the hair-raising mys- 
tery without ever seeing his grim, implacable 
opponent. 

Two stories by Ralph Perry meet my 
specifications exactly. The first is fair, or 
maybe good. The second—well, when I read 
it a smile came to my lips, and tears to my 
eyes, all at once. I don’t think that has hap- 
pened since I sold my first yarn to Sateve post, 
back in 1923. 

The somewhat too melodramatic thriller— 
oh, it’s a good story, or I wouldn’t have 
bought it—is called: “Corpse In Heavy 
Sirup.” It will appear in April D. S. 

The yarn of Perry’s which I wish I had in 
print right now, so I could send free copies 
to writers really interested, is “Song of 
Songs.” It will appear in May D. S. If you 
can remember that long, make a point of 
reading it. I’ll guarantee that you'll be 
thrilled to the toes, and emotion-choked, be- 
fore you finish this twelve-thousand-word 





“Yes, Yes! Then what?” 


story of the lovely torch singer who loved 
genuinely and too well. 

In its own way this story takes its place in 
my own sparsely inhabited chamber of glory, 
with Talbot Mundy’s greatest short story of 
all, “The Soul of a Regiment,” “It’s a Bright 
Star, Doctor,” by Richard Matthews Hallett, 
and “The Man Who Played God,” by Gov- 
enour Morris. 


ERHAPS this all seems strange, coming 

from the editor of a couple of detective 
story pulp magazines. But I have been 
around quite a while, and done a good many 
things. I have come to the honest conclusion 
that fiction meant for adults should be writ- 
ten up and never down. I tell my authors to 
talk and write simple, clear English, but 
never to dodge an emotional or intellectual 
climax for fear the readers will not under- 
stand. Of coursé they will understand. If 
you achieve a truly great style, which is com- 
pounded of the most simple and clear ele- 
ments of language, you can tell about the 
Theory of Equations, or the philosophy of 
Kant, and have a respectful, understanding 
audience. 


ACK in 1915, when I sold a series of 
eight detective short stories to Ray Long, 
editor of Redbook (in Chicago then), the 
detective story was in its gawky adolescence. 










































“You see, we had a little trouble with the presses.” 


Conan Doyle had done better than anyone 
before or since, with the immortal Sherlock 
Holmes. Any story which did not have clever 
deduction simply could not sell. From this 
year, until about 1924, was the golden era of 
the “whodunit.” 

This type of story still is going strong in 
books, and rightfully so. It is the real de- 
tective story ; but it takes up a terrific amount 
of space. 


Nowadays you will not find many purely 
deductive stories in the magazines. Why? 
They certainly are good, so why aren’t they 
still popular? 

The answer is, in part, paper costs. Since 
I held my first editorial job on Illustrated 
World, Chicago, in 1915, I have seen the 
costs of paper quadruple. What is even more 
important, since 1924 all other costs have 
doubled. Any pulp magazine then used to 
offer from 100,000 to 150,000 words of fic- 
tion. Now the average pulp offers 60,000 
words—because printing more words on 
more paper will turn a very slight profit into 
a heavy loss. 

The deductive story takes at least twice the 


space of the yarn told in action-drama. 
Therefore the deductive yarn has died. 
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A secondary reason is, that readers are 
more impatient. I think the depression and 
recession are to blame. Anyhow, readers 
want to start right in sympathizing with some 
character and his or her tribulations. They 
don’t want to wade through three prelimi- 
nary pages of atmosphere, such as Poe used 
in “The Fall of the House of Usher.” 


Editors want to please readers. And editors 
want to put a respectable number of titles on 
the contents pages, so a few naive readers 
will believe they are getting as much as they 
used to get for the same price. Sophisticated 
readers understand. We don’t worry about 
them. 


This goes so far that some magazines 
actually advertise ten or even twelve “com- 
plete novels”—all in the space of 60,000 
words. ... 


When (circa 1928) I chief-edited Aduven- 
ture, Everybody’s and Romance, we called 
anything up to 15,000 words a short story. 
A novelette went from there up to 50,000 
words. From there to 70,000 was a complete 
novel. Anything longer—and we ran ’em up 
to 200,000 words—was a serial. 


Nowadays, just to clear the air, I have 
written modern-day definitions in both my 
magazines. Any story up to eight or nine 
thousand words is a short story—unless it has 
special and tricky technique. From there to 
20,000 words is a novelette. Over 20,000 and 
up to 30,000—the greatest length we ever use 
nowadays—is a short novel. We use no 
serials, 


OVERLAPPING and immediately follow- 

ing the deductive story, came the crime- 
adventure story—with elements of mystery. 
This almost always featured a private de- 
tective who ran rings around the constabu- 
lary. Philo Vance, Peter Wimsey, Dr. For- 
tune, Father Brown, my own Jigger Masters, 
Dr. Eustace Hailey, Satan Hall, Race Wil- 
liams, O’Rourke, The Park Avenue Hunt 
Club, Sanders of the River, and Ivy Frost, 
are examples that occur instantly. There 
were dozens more of good ones. 


Among the rest, and especially, was the 
hardboiled and drunken Nick, of Dash Ham- 
mett’s “Thin Man.” Hammett set a style for 
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several years, with Nick and the wife, and the 
drinks, and the little dog who got a lamp- 
post for Christmas. Hammett wrote this one 
with his tongue in his cheek. He knew far 
better, and had done better—in “The 
Maltese Falcon,” and “The Glass Key,” for 
instance. Hammett had been a Pinkerton 
operative, and knew his stuff. He also knew 
his public of that year and time. Therefore 
he wrote guff, and made something like a 
million because he did. 

The only time I ever spent an evening with 
Hammett, he and I drank two bottles apiece 
of Bushmill’s Irish Whiskey which had been 
given to me by Burton Rascoe. Hammett 
did not even recognize me when I met him in 
the lobby of the Ambassador a day later. 
That was all right. I couldn’t recognize him, 
either. The desk clerk pointed out the man 
I was supposed to see. He was asleep under 
a potted palm. So I sat down and went to 
sleep too. When I woke up he was gone. I 
heard later he stayed 24 hours in a Turkish 
bath, incognito. That’s what I should have 
done. However, I stayed awake, and incog- 
nito even to myself. ... ; 

Dashiell Hammett was a pioneer. He wrote 
the crime-adventure-mystery, with much 
bang-bang of tommyguns, and corpses reeling 
in and out of the areaways, splashing their 
innards from the gutter to the penthouse. He 
deserved credit, and he got—cash. Maybe 
credit, too; I wouldn’t know. But I’m sure 
about the cash. 

Since Hammett, who is trying to get along 
on $300,000 a year in Hollywood—and 
maybe failing to make ends meet, unless 
Dash has got himself one of those Holly- 
wood managers—there have been about ten 
capable writers who have done their best to 
imitate him. 

They never can. Dash Hammett was 
laughing. He wrote just a few years too 
early. If he was coming up now, the way 
Steve Fisher, Edward Ronns, and Ralph 
Perry are coming up, Hammett would do a 
far different, and much better story. I’m 
~ sure of it. 

Shoot me on sight if you know I’m wrong, 
out a twenty-five year experience in writing 
for and editing magazines brings me to these 
conclusions of interest to beginning and 
seasoned professional writers today. 
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1. A deductive story as good as “The 
Speckled Band,” or “The Dancing Men,” 
will always sell—but today, if you have such 
a story, start at the top with your submissions. 
The magazines catering to the very young 
idea, will not care much for it. 

2. A crime-adventure story no longer will 
sell to the smooth paper magazines, and will 
not sell to the very best pulps. There still is 
a market for it, though not a very large one. 

3. A kindly-humorous and thrilling series 
such as Carl Clausen’s “Contacts, Inc.” in 
Detective Story, which in a way keeps its 
amateur standing in a crime case (by accept- 
ing, to start, only missing-person cases) looks 
good to me for another 10 years. I know 
that Mr. Clausen, a very capable writer who 
has appeared many times in Post, Collier's, 
and the women’s magazines, and who has 
many books and movies to his credit, has 
been sought by three editors at least, who 
held out to him the enticing sum of a quarter 
a word. I can’t pay that much; but just 
the same the series of Contacts, Inc., will 
continue in D. S. 

Clausen will appear elsewhere, too. As is 
the case with Erle Stanley Gardner, another 
author sought by editors everywhere, I offer 
my top rate—and these authors do not scorn 





“I want a refund. It isn’t at all like the movie!” 
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it. You will see them both in D. S. through 
the coming year. 

4. The very best bet today, in the whole 
mystery and detective field, is the story I 


‘have outlined—the story of the amateur 


beset by mystifying and threatening circum- 
stances. During the year to come I hope to 
buy from twenty to thirty of this type; and 
I know other editors feel the same way. 

Here is an offer. To any literate, intelligent 
amateur writer who has never sold a story to 
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anyone, and who submits a short novelette 
of this general type to one of my two maga. 
zines before April first, I will give detailed 
and perhaps constructive criticism free of 
charge—provided the writer mentions this 
magazine and asks for the criticism. 

This may keep me burning the midnight 
oil at home; but if two or three or four 
writers really find themselves, I shall feel 
amply repaid. 

Let’s go! 


How to be a Writer in 20 
Easy Lessons 


By James W. E. Maucans 


(1) Write your Mss. in pen and ink. Most 
editors are handwriting analysis ex- 
perts so they'll see you’re a genius. 

(2) Don’t enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. They'll appreciate your 
work of art so much they'll be glad to 
pay the postage back. 

(3) If you think an editor is a jackass, 
write and tell him so. They just love 
straightforwardness. 

(4) Give him a few tips on the way you 
want your story published; such as 
margins, illustrations, etc. 

(5) Always enclose a five-page autobiog- 
raphy and photo to give your reading 
public an inkling of what an authentic 
author looks like. 

(6) Tell the editor whether you’re a second 
Maugham, Cronin, Ferber, Poe, or 
what have you. (Of course, you’re 
better than all of them combined.) 

(7) Be original. Use pink paper with a 
green border. Draw in some figures of 
Ferdinand the Bull. (Ms. readers are 
just kids at heart.) 

(8) Economize. Use both sides of the 
paper. It will cut your paper bill in 
half. 

(9) Glue the pages together. That shows 
the editor you know the ropes. 

(10) Single space. It makes your Ms. look 
more like a page from Cosmopolitan 
than a Ms. (It will cut your paper bill 


in half again.) 

(11) Send them a Xmas story on Novem- 
ber 25. 

(12) In detective stories, have the murdered 
man turn up alive on the last page. 

That knocks the editor right off his 
chair. 

(13) Make a big list of magazine titles; 
then throw darts at it. Wherever the 
dart hits, send the story. (This system 
assures you of variety.) 

(14) Always resubmit the same story to the 
magazine from which it was returned. 
Maybe the editor had a hangover the 
first time. 

(15) Get a Chinese laundryman to write 
your story in his hieroglyphics. It’s 
never been done before. 

(16) Only send half your story. The editor 
will wire you to telegraph the rest 
collect. (You know—suspense!) 

(17) Disregard word lengths. You know 
better than the editors how many 
words it takes to tell your story. 

(18) Always pad to twice the original 
length. It will double your check. 

(19) Write the first three pages in 2-word 
paragraphs of dialogue. That will 
make your story fast-moving and 
sophisticated. 

(20) Don’t bother to erase mistakes —it 
takes too much time. Just “X” ’em 
out. 
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' , 7 RITING articles for general quality 
magazines, it must be said at once, 
has made no millionaires but has 
established a large number of writers. This 
does not mean that all writers who came 
up, so to speak, from the quality magazines 
are necessarily of better worth than writers 
who first saw print in the more popular 
periodicals. It only means that when one 
has achieved a market for oneself in the 
Atlantic, the Forum, Scribner’s, etc., one 
finds it easier to obtain book publication, 
lecture dates, and magazine jobs. 


Book publishers, rightly or wrongly, gen- 
erally think that a man who has sold ma- 
terial to the heavier monthlies or weeklies 
stands a better chance of writing a good 
biography, history, or politico-economic 
treatise than a man who has not appeared 
in them. The present writer has seen ex- 
cellent book manuscripts go begging from 
publisher to publisher for months and months 
and then suddenly get picked up for no 
other ostensible reason than that the author, 
near the end, was able to show a couple 
of indifferent pieces he had had accepted 
by, say, Harpers or the Commentator. Book 
editors, like story editors of motion picture 
houses, for reasons best known to themselves, 
are inclined to lack confidence in their own 
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judgments and feel better when one or more 

magazine editors has already looked favor- 

ably upon an author. This procedure makes 

little sense, in view of the large amount of 

feeble stuff that gets printed, but the literary 
world, like the rest of creation, alas, does 
not always run in accordance with the rules 
of sense. 

An article writer, like everybody else who 
works with words, must first of all decide 
for himself, whether he wants to be a mer- 
chant or a writer with principles. The mer- 
chant naturally has a better chance of 
“making good”—at least in the short run— 
than his more serious colleague. If he has 
a facility for simple research and for putting 
sentences together clearly, he can nearly al- 
ways obtain assignments. Good writers and 
fact finders are really more scarce than 
trembling, pessimistic beginners imagine. 
Much of the material that gets into type 
has gone through considerable surgery in 
the office, in some cases of such magnitude 
that the author’s sole contribution is his sig- 
nature. The present writer, when serving 
as editor, has, like many of his erstwhile 
colleagues, conferred temporary reputations 
for vigorous English and intelligent research 
upon several authors by completely overhaul- 
ing their stuff, even after their third tries. 
These synthetic reputations, of course, didn’t 
last long, and they worried as well as amused 
the writer of these lines, but he had no 
other way out. Filling 96 or 128 pages 
regularly presents serious problems, for the 
simple reason that the number of com- 
petent authors is very small. 

Competent authors, not geniuses. The 
bulk of stuff that comes into a magazine 
office, it must be repeated for the encourage- 
ment of the novice, makes intelligent editors 
shudder, so sloppily is it put together. The 
wide-awake editor gets so excited when a 
voluntary contributor shows diligence and 
some ease with the English language that 
he feels like dropping on his knees and 
sending up a prayer of thanks to Heaven. 
This accounts for the recurrence of certain 
names beneath articles in the general quality 
periodicals. Many of the articles have little 
to say and lack literary grace, but at least 
they can stand print, if only for a week or 
a month. 


WriTeEr’s DicEest 


A writer should know a magazine well 
before submitting material to it. Obvious 
as this rule is, many writers pay little heed 
to it. Often articles used to come to the 
Mercury, and from experienced authors too, 
that plainly belonged in more sedate or more 
frivolous journals. In the main, it is well to 
query an editor before submitting an article. 
This saves time and effort. Editors answer 
all mail, first because they are always on 
the lookout for new names, and second, 
because they naturally like to appear busy. 
If an editor says no to a query, no matter 
how ridiculous he may be and how opposed 
to his own policy, it is best not to argue with 
him. Something of a little king, he does not 
like to be contradicted. However, if an 
author is sold on an idea for a particular 
magazine whose editor has already turned 
it down, he may safely approach the editor 
again in three, four months with the same 
idea somewhat rewritten. Editors, like other 
people, tend to be scatter-brained, and have 
no qualms in changing their minds, provided 
their change of mind is not pointed out to 
them. In the case of an article that does not 
seem to fit in any magazine and yet appears 
to have some chance, it does no harm to 
send the article in cold. An article of this 
sort might indeed give the editor an idea 
for a new wrinkle in his policy, thus open- 
ing up a new vein for authors. 

Some writers fear first readers, and for 
good reasons. First readers are generally 
young college graduates who find under- 
standable pleasure in being dictators. In the 
practice of their dictatorship, they reject 
manuscripts right and left—and in the eve- 
ning boast about it to their beaux or girls, 
as the case may be. On the other hand, they 
dare not long forget that they are being paid 
for getting stuff, not just turning it down, 
and therefore incline to be more hospitable 
than their superiors. First readers thus, like 
the rest of us, have their bad points and their 
good points. There is no sense in squawk- 
ing about them and playing the martyr. 
Better to accept them, like cold weather and 
warm weather, and to trust in God, who 
generally sides with him who perseveres. 

A word about corresponding with an edi- 
tor: be brief and don’t wisecrack. Editors 
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prefer to write long letters, not read them, 
and they like to do their own wisecracking. 
They get irritated with long-winded letters. 
Achieving an editorial chair often involves 
so much morally dubious maneuvering that 
the incumbent becomes very touchy about 
his dignity. The stuffed shirts that editors 
generally wear are to protect their amour 
propre. Deep down in their souls they know 
that the author of one first-rate article is 
superior to themselves, for most of them can 
only rewrite other people’s stuff, they can- 
not write themselves. So, in your corres- 
pondence with them, get to the point quickly. 


For the same reasons it is wise to accept 
whatever minor changes an editor suggests 
or makes in a manuscript. Why argue about 
them if they don’t hurt the article? Few of 
them attempt major changes in good pieces. 
They don’t dare for fear of alienating com- 
petent authors, who are scarce enough, and 
for fear of making fools of themselves. One 
important editor of a decade ago, who was 
an effective writer in his own right, used to 
rewrite whole articles for no other apparent 
reason than to make all his contributors 
imitate his style—and thus achieve for him- 
self a bogus influence. This practice event- 
ually boomeranged so that today his style 
is as dead as midget golf. Had he allowed 
writers to write in their own way, his own 
style would still be worthy of consideration. 
He now pontificates about local banks and 
street railways in a small town newspaper, 
and hardly any one of moment pays atten- 
tion to him. He belonged to a very small 
minority. Other editors used to and still 
leave good copy pretty much alone. When 
they tamper with it, as has been said, they 
make very slight changes, which the wise 
author will ignore and, if necessary, even 
praise. 


OME authors make the mistake of writ- 

ing for only one magazine, because they 
have come to know the editor or are familiar 
with the style of his magazine. This has the 
advantage of sureness of regular income— 
for a time—but it also has several disad- 
vantages. Editors and styles change rather 
frequently, so that a favorite author is in 
constant danger of finding himself in the 
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“I’m looking for an old fashioned love story to read 
with home-made fudge.” 


cold. Writers should therefore write for as 
many periodicals as possible, thus preparing 
themselves for the accidents of fortune. 
Should one magazine expire or its editor be 
fired, they will then not have to go to the 
trouble of finding a new market, since they 
already have several other markets. 


As for agents, if an author feels he needs 
one, he should not tie himself up with one 
with a contract. A free, elastic arrange- 
ment works best. A contract makes an agent 
too independent. To be good, he must be 
kept in constant fear of losing his commis- 
sion. With established authors, agents are 
little more than book-keepers anyway, while 
with unestablished authors they have to be 
kept on the jump all the time, and the only 
ones to do that are the authors. Really 
intelligent agents are very few. Most of them 
oversell or undersell, and the first does as 
much harm as the second. Technical advice 
as to contracts, rights, etc., can be obtained 
from the excellent information service of the 
very useful Authors’ League of America, 
6 E. 39th Street, N. Y. C. 


The general rules to follow with regard to 
agents are these: if you live out of New 
York City, an agent can be of value, because 
most general quality magazines are published 
there, but be sure you pick a good one. If 
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“Well, then—why not become a bill collector, like me?” 


you live in New York City, you can prob- 
ably get along without an agent, provided 
you don’t mind the book-keeping involved 
and do not easily wilt under repeated re- 
jections. In any case, never trust an agent 
too much. Most of the time he is interested 
solely in his 10%, while you have a career 
to think of. The agent may want to push 
you into a big money deal, which will bring 
you pie for a while but eventually will ruin 
your standing. So beware when he talks big 
figures and bubbles with enthusiasm. 


O far the merchant writer has been 

chiefly kept in mind. The writer with 
more regard for principle, that is, with a 
definite philosophy of life, literature, or 
politics, naturally has more difficulties in 
obtaining a market, for the reason that most 
general magazines are forums of conserva- 
tive opinion. The number of substantial 
radical magazines—in politics, economics, or 
belles lettres—can be counted on the fingers 
of both hands, and they pay very little, sel- 
dom more than one cent a word. Even so, 
they are to large extent controlled by cliques 
who are jealous of newcomers or for other 
reasons do not take kindly to them. But this 
resistance can be overcome by sheer per- 
sistence. 

Fortunately, general magazines of late 
have become more hospitable to unusual 





Writer’s Dicrst 


opinions or embarrassing facts, due to the 
confused state of current political and cul- 
tural life. Harpers and even Scribner’s, for 
example, will tackle articles now that they 
wouldn’t have touched with twenty-foot 
poles ten years ago. The articles, of course, 
have to be well-informed, written with good 
humor, and devoid of jargon. There is no 
intelligent reason why a radical writer should 
not aim for these markets, even though their 
general tone is conservative. A radical article, 
political or literary, in a general magazine 
can be of more value than in a small, clique 
periodical. It reaches more people—and 
more influential ones. There is the additional 
personal pleasure of being published in a 
magazine that is well turned out, which the 
smaller magazines frequently are not. 

The American market for articles of all 
sorts, despite all its faults, presents greater 
opportunities than the English or the Con- 
tinental market. More diversified, freer of 
moral or political restrictions, and paying 
ten and twenty times better, it sticks more 
closely to everyday life in both content and 
style. Besides, the libel laws in this country 
offer a freedom of expression unknown any- 
where else. A writer with a grievance 
against an American public official can find 
a medium for his polemic sooner or later, 
and need have no fear of being charged with 
fouling his nest. And a writer in the posses- 
sion of startling facts about a commercial 
organization or personality can get them 
into print somehow and not lose sleep worry- 
ing about criminal prosecution for telling 
the truth. American magazines, true enough, 
could be enormously better, but European 
magazines, in the so-called democracies as 
well as in the avowed totalitarian states, in 
the main have very little to boast of in 
comparison. 


OW would one go about writing an arti- 
cle for a quality magazine? What are 
some points that the free lance writer would 
necessarily consider in order to convince the 
editor that he was doing a thorough job? 
Well, let’s take a specific article. How 
would we work it up? 


A conceivable case. Suppose you wish to 
write a good, solid, comprehensive article 
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about English propaganda in the United 
States, and an editor has expressed a desire 
to see it in reply to your query. How is it 
to be done? The following questions give 
an idea of the field to be covered: 

1. What is propaganda, and how does it 
differ from legitimate information and 
honest argument? Much of the British ma- 
terial, governmental and otherwise, that 
comes over here belongs to the category of 
decent intercourse among nations. The writer 
must not consider every printed or spoken 
British word as a plot against this country. 

2. What has been the nature of British 
propaganda in the past? How did they try 
to influence us toward their side during the 
World War? Was Mr. Balfour’s mission, for 
example, a wholly idealistic one? Was the 
fact that so many London correspondents of 
the American press were British subjects tend 
to bias the news of the war which they 
cabled? An examination of their dispatches 
in the light of subsequent events will settle 
this question easily. Those among them who 
colored the news were not necessarily villains, 
but most likely motivated by a combination 
of factors: patriotism, hysteria, and more 
than a little incompetence. A first-rate re- 
porter should dig behind the handouts given 
him by the Foreign Office, but even first-rate 
reporters are subject to the same emotions 
that affect other human beings. 

3. Did the British Foreign Office practice 
deliberate misrepresentation in its commun- 
iques, prior to and during the World War, to 
the American State Department? The rec- 
ords can be obtained in any good library. 
Did the British government try to influence 
our Ambassador to pleading England’s case 
instead of safeguarding the interests of the 
United States? The literature with regard 
to the activities of Ambassador Walter Hines 
Page should be examined carefully, for it 
probably reveals a great deal. 

4. Coming down to our own day, why did 
the British bombard this country with so 
many radio speeches during the Czechoslo- 
vakian crisis? Was it an accident that they 
didn’t do the same with Russia or Albania 
or Greece? Did Anthony Eden come over 
here recently merely to address the National 
Manufacturers Association, or was there an 
ulterior purpose? Couldn’t he have put the 
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“That check for my lecture to that woman’s club... 
It bounced!” 


substance of his talk on a postal card? And 
is the prospective visit of the King and Queen 
going to be a purely social affair, or will 
they try “to cement the friendship between 
the two great democracies ?” 

5. Has the number of British lecturers 
over here during the past two years increased 
significantly, and has the contents of their 
talks been in any way, directly or indirectly, 
suggested by His Majesty’s government? The 
answer to these questions demands a close 
reading of the better informed English 
periodical press and of the debates in the 
House of Commons, where much dirty 
British linen is washed in public. 

6. Did the British press deliberately mis- 
represent President Roosevelt’s speech with 
regard to our interest in the integrity of 
Canada as a direct proposal of an alliance 
between the Empire and the United States, 
and if so, why? Wasn’t the President’s 
address perfectly clear? 

7. Have the British tried to influence 
Ambassador Kennedy as, years back, they 
apparently tried to influence Ambassador 
Page? 

These constitute only a few of the points 
that the writer of a good article on English 
propaganda in our midst must consider. 
Above all he must stick to the facts and not 










































































try to put over anti-British propaganda of 
his own, and he need not shout. Facts, like 
ideas, have an overwhelming power in them- 
‘selves, and no amount of loud reetoric can 
hide the lack of them. 





“Set to Fill” 


T’S been quite a while since a copy of 

Modern Quarterly passed over our desk. 
The magazine has changed some. The fiction 
is gone, and the editors caught between a dis- 
taste for both fascism and communism are 
trying to work out philosophy onto which lib- 
erals can peg their assorted beliefs. V. F. 
Calverton is still editor which means some- 
thing to that tight little group of people who 
follow the small unpromoted journals of 
radical thought. As an indication of Modern 
Quarterly’s editorial leanings, take this 
quote from a book review of the suave Mr. 
Strachey’s “What Are We To Do?” 


“WHAT ARE WE TO DO? is a new 
book by one of the more able writers who 
still follow with a minimum of deviation the 
tergiversations of the Comintern. To say this, 
however, should not cause the readers of the 
Modern Quarterly to ignore the book as a 
‘thrice-told tale.’ On the contrary, its pages 
of neatly distorted history, its uncritical pres- 
entation of the thirty-five-year-old Russian 
Bolshevik Party as the unchanging and un- 
changed perfect vehicle, the ‘New Model,’ for 
all revolutionary activity, its socially vicious 
illogic of coupling a profession of faith in 
Marxism (unyielding class opposition to Capi- 
talism and Imperialism) and Popular Frontism 
(class peace to shore up Capitalist Democ- 
racy)—all this should be carefully and fully 
exposed.” 


If you are a sociological student with some- 
thing to say, you might query Mr. Calverton 
about an article, length running from 1,000 
to 6,000 words at 16 St. Luke’s Place, New 
York City. Other journals in the field of 
radical and social thought are The Phoenix, 
Woodstock, New York. Editors: James P. 
Cooney, and Michael Fraenkel. Living Marx- 
ism, P.O. Box 5343, Chicago, Ill. Interna- 
tional Review, P. O. Box 44, Station O., New 
York City. The Socialist Call, 549 West Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ill. The New Leader, 7 
East 15th Street, New York City. 

Writers, regardless of their beliefs, or 
character of work (which may be far re- 
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moved from sociological thought) should oc- 
casionally glance at these journals of “ad- 
vanced thought”. They frequently reflect 
the prejudices your children will have. You 
can keep your own work from being dated 
by inspecting some of the critical reviews, 
and then taking the ideas they give you, and 
exploring your own philosophies for soft 
spots. 





FLASH 


* Pictorial Review has suspended publication. 
Its subscribers will have their subscriptions ful- 
filled by other Hearst publications, Cosmo, and 
Good House.—Ep. 


The far-flung enterprises of the Hearst king- 
dom are being put into order,and all the 
“boarders’ ’(i. e., the non-money-makers) are be- 
ing chopped off one by one. The master is well 
past 70, and his lawyers, executors and chieftains 
are arranging for that day when the Government 
steps in and says: “Your inheritance tax, please.” 
The tax on the Hearst empire, in this day when 
every sixth man is on some Government payroll, 
will probably be some perfectly staggering item. 





Sir: 

Requirements for our pulp books follows: 

Amazing Stories. Same as previously. Need for 
shorts from 4000 to 7500. All lengths up to 
20,000 in constant demand. Stress story, plot, 
characterization, as well as good science. 

“NEW BOOK” (no title as yet) Science Fiction, 
similar to AS, only less need for accurate science. 
More wild imagination. Adventure angle strong. 
Same lengths. Out March 21 on present plans. 

“WEIRD HORROR?” book shelved for present. 

Rates: lc per word, acceptance. Fast reports. 

RayMonpD A. PALMER, 
Managing Editor, 
608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, II. 





Sir: 

At the top of page two of your January issue 
you have an editorial note to the effect that John 
H. Hopkins, Inc., is not known to you. 

Surely this slipped in by mistake. This concern 
has been in business for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury and has a long list of publications to its credit. 
I myself have had entirely satisfactory business 
dealings with them. 

Mr. Hopkins won the pinochle prize at a pub- 
lisher’s picnic ’way back in ’21 and has a silver 
cup to prove it. If that isn’t fame, I don’t know 
what is. “Not to have known him argues your- 
self unknown.” 

Scammon Locxkwoop, 
New York, N. Y. 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


get to talking about publishing, some- 
one is sure to say: “There are too 
many magazines on the newsstands!” 

But more than a hundred years ago, in the 
1820’s, people were saying the same thing. 
“Will the line stretch out to the crack of 
doom?” a newspaper protested in 1828! 

Doomsday has not yet been officially an- 
nounced. 


| | poe time a group of people, today, 


MACFADDEN'S for the first time in sev- 

eral years, has a new publication. This 
is a pocket size, inspirational monthly, called 
Your Faith. The idea for the magazine grew 
out of the tremendous response to some 
articles on the subject of prayer, which ap- 
peared last year in Liberty, Macfadden’s 
popular weekly. By a coincidence, the maga- 
zine appeared on the stands early in January, 
only a couple of days before the President’s 
speech in which he said that faith was one of 
the fundamentals of a democracy. 

You can get a clear idea of the magazine, 
Your Faith, by a careful study of the first 
issue. But here are some pointers given by its 
editor, L. M. Hainer: 

“The magazine is open to all faiths. But 
we do not want to use either propaganda for, 
or argument about, any special creed or de- 
nomination. The theme is man’s reaction to 
God. What does God mean to him? What 
does God do for him? There is a growing 
interest in the deep-lying values of religion. 
To this, Your Faith makes its appeal. The 
magazine must not only interest a reader, but 
it ought to contribute something besides— 
give a reader something to think about, to 
digest and profit from. This first issue con- 
tains a little reprint material. But hereafter 
it will be almost all new, and include short 
articles and human interest stories of reli- 
gious life and experiences. About 1,500 words 
is the best length. Special features run 


longer ; are usually assigned. But don’t hesi- 
tate to submit good ideas to the editor.” 

Rates have not been decided upon defi- 
nitely, as yet. However, it is safe to suppose 
that they will be paid on acceptance and at 
as good rates as those of other Macfadden 
publications. If the reports are not too fast, 
remember that this company requires reports 
from an unusually large number of readers 
before final decision is made. Notice, too, the 
various departments: “Brighten Your Cor- 
ner,” “When God Was Nearest Me,” etc. 
Each published item brings payment of one 
dollar. Address Your Faith at 122 East 42nd 
Street. 

Self-improvement is a popular theme, as 
applied in many fields. Your Personality is 
another pocket-size publication, just out. In 
appearance, it is a good deal like Your Life, 
its sister magazine. Douglas E. Lurton edits 
them both, at 354 Fourth Avenue. Future 
plans for Your Personality were not entirely 
formulated when I talked to Mr. Lurton. 
He hopes to make the new magazine a 
monthly, though the first issue is called a 
quarterly. By next month, a full announce- 
ment may be available. Lurton used to be 
Faweett’s boss editor and knows his stuff. 

You may already be familiar with Your 
Life, for it has been on the stands more than 
a year now. It is a splendid market for 
articles on all sorts of up-to-date problems 
of personal development. Rates of payment 
are excellent. And the array of names at- 
tracted to its contents pages is an impressive 
one. If you want to submit here, with good 
chances of selling your manuscripts, it is im- 
portant to study the market. The editor 
thinks far too many people read an issue in a 
casual manner, without stopping to analyze 
the basic appeal which puts across the ac- 
cepted articles. Then they send in something 
which is “just like what is in the magazine” — 
and are disappointed to get a rejection. Avoid 
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this kind of duplication ; a magazine thrives 
on variety of subject. 

: Free-lance contributions are welcome, and 
are carefully read. Strength of handling and 
wide appeal of subject matter are important. 
Authority counts, too, toward acceptance. 
Best lengths are from 1,800 to 2,000 words. 
Payment is on acceptance at very good rates. 
Douglas E. Lurton, editor, 354 Fourth 
Avenue. 


HE Conde Nast Publications are making 

great plans for the little newcomer, ex- 
pected some time in March. Alice Thomp- 
son is editing the new magazine, reported to 
be titled Glamour. In it, Hollywood is fea- 
tured as the purveyor of American fashion 
and charm, and through its pages, the motion 
picture stars will reveal the true secrets, so 
it is said, of how they achieve their special 
appeal. Almost everything is staff prepared 
or ordered. A lot of people are wondering 
what the staff of Vogue have to say about 
the new rival in fashion dictators. Vogue, of 
course, has always hurrahed for Paris—with 
a few kind nods toward American stylists. 
Conde Nast Publications are in the Graybar 
Building, 420 Lexington Avenue. 


U. S. Camera Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, is a swanky looking new quarterly, fea- 
turing the work of well-known professional 
photographers. 


There is a real dearth in this country of 
writers who can produce first-rate, well- 
written, instructive, stimulating and inspira- 
tional articles on photography. There are a 
number of markets in the field, and four new 
magazines planned. The newer publications 
include Everyday Photography, owned by 
A. A. Wyn, at 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City; Popular Photography, at 608 South 
Dearborn, Chicago, owned by Ziff Davis, 
and Minicam, The Miniature Camera 
Monthly, owned by Writer’s Diczst. 


Minicam, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will send an instruction sheet to pros- 
pective contributors who request same. The 
old authors in the photographic journalistic 
field are, in some cases, written out. Only 
one new regular producing photographic 
journalist has appeared in the last two years, 
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and he, Kenneth Houston, has more assign- 
ments than he can handle. 


For men with artistic appreciation, literary 
ability, and a solid background of photo- 
graphic fundamentals there is a young for- 
tune to be made in free-lancing. In addition 
to the new magazines named, there are the 
“old timers,” Camera at Philadelphia, Amer- 
ican Photography in Boston, and Camera 
Craft in San Francisco. There are also scores 
ofmanufacturers, whose advertisements ap- 
pear monthly in all the photographic journ- 
als, who would buy and publish instructive 
booklets about their products if they were 
available. 


ELL Publishing Company, 149 Madison 

Avenue, has just issued a new humor 
magazine, Comedy. Victor Bloom is the 
editor. Radio, stage, and screen supply the 
material now. Maybe there will be a market 
here—if the laughs are enough to make it a 
regular publication. 


Over at Popular Publications, 205 East 
42nd Street, Rogers Terrill has thought up 
two new thrillers. The Octopus is one of 
these pulps. It features a long novel in which 
the main character goes by that fearsome 
name. The contents include shorts of about 
5,000 words and two novelettes about 9,000 
words long. The publishing schedule on this 
has not been made definite as yet. 


The second new pulp (title not yet re- 
leased) is much on the same order as The 
Octopus. There will be a feature novel writ- 
ten to order, serializing the title character; 
also, crime novelettes and shorts of the 
lengths quoted above. The magazine plays 
up the spectacular and the bizarre in crime, 
always with a strong atmosphere of over- 
hanging menace. There must be, of course, 
plenty of detective action. This can be car- 
ried out by any type of detective—police, 
private, amateur. Any point of view can be 
used. Girl interest is important, to help build 
up the emotional appeal. The new magazine 
is planned as a bi-monthly. Payment is one 
cent a word and up. This house is very 
prompt with its checks. Address Rogers Ter- 
rill, editor, 205 East 42nd Street. 


Ace Magazines (A. A. Wyn) have bought 
Everyday Photography from the Haig-Kostka 
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Publications. Thomas A. Blanchard, who has 
been editor of this magazine right from its 
start with the latter firm, keeps right on with 
his editorial work under the new owners. 

Liberty publishes a short short each week, 
for which it pays excellent rates. And in ad- 
dition, special bonuses are announced for 
the best of these which are published during 
the coming year. The special bonus to be 
paid for the best one is $1,000. The second 
best receives an extra $500. And the next 
five best short shorts receive an extra $100 
each. Nice money! Address: 122 East 42nd 
Street. 

May 1, 1939, is the closing date for Scrib- 
ner’s short-novel contest being run in con- 
junction with Random House, Inc. There 
are five equal prizes totaling $4,000 for the 
five best manuscripts of between 15,000 and 
25,000 words. Besides the prize winners, 
Scribner’s editor, Harlan Logan, hopes to 
find other manuscripts suitable for purchase. 
Write to Scribner’s Magazine, 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, for a memo of the complete con- 
test details. And let me suggest that you 
study the magazine carefully and submit only 
your best work, worthy to face stiff competi- 
tion. Their last contest (the second “Life in 
the United States” contest) is reported to 
have brought in over six thousand entries. 


Another important contest now in progress 
is in the confession story field, where Modern 
Romances offers 20 prizes totaling $10,000. 
This closes on March 31. See the magazine 
for details. 

There are nine publications in this field 
now, all printed on smooth paper, flat 
format; part of them using rotogravure. 
Macfadden, 122 East 42nd Street, has four 
titles: True Story, True Romance, True 
Experiences, Love and Romances (originally 
Dream World). Fawcett publishes two: 
True Confessions and Romantic Story; 1501 
Broadway. Dell Publishing Company, 149 
Madison Avenue, puts out Modern Romances. 
Ace Magazines, 67 West 44th Street, has 
Secrets. All of those listed just above pay 
better than a cent a word, and pay on ac- 
ceptance. 

The ninth and last of the confessional 
group is Personal Romances, published by 
Ideal Publishing Company. Their offices 


have recently been moved from 18 East 48th 
Street to 122 East 42nd Street. (They are 
now in the same building which houses the 
Macfadden group, but there is no other con- 
nection.) Ruth L. Baer, formerly assistant, 
is now editor, while Mrs. May Kelley is 
executive editor. This is an active market 
for short confessions of 3,000 to 6,500 words. 
But payment is not so good as on the rest 
of the group: one cent a word on publi- 
cation. 

The editorial change on Personal Romances 
has not brought any special difference in re- 
quirements. There is a growing emphasis on 
plot strength and on glamorous characteriza- 
tion. The readers prefer American charac- 
ters. But the locale may be anywhere. 
Realism is not harped upon particularly; 
more leeway is allowed than in most first- 
person magazines, even to the use of stories 
occasionally with a mystery angle. 


Ideal Publishing Company also puts out 
Modern Movies and Movie Life. But these 
offer little field to the free-lance writer. Asso- 
ciated with Ideal in the offices at 122 East 
42nd Street, is the Bilbara Publishing Com- 
pany, responsible for that merry-maker, Peek. 


The title of the Pines magazine, Mechanics 
and Handicraft, has been bought by Popular 
Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Avenue. No 
inventory was taken over. Any questions 
about manuscripts submitted to the old com- 
pany should be referred there. Address: 22 
West 48th Street. 


This will make no difference with the cur- 
rent policy or editorial requirements of Popu- 
lar Science, which continues to be a fine 
market for short, well illustrated articles in 
the field of science. A slight change has 
been made in length requirements: feature 
articles should now be 2,000 words or less—- 
somewhat shorter than given here some 
months ago. A brisk, journalistic style of 
writing is desirable. Popular interest should 
be stressed, rather than technical, as the 
magazine appeals to a wide general public. 
Striking photographs must accompany each 
article ; a selection of a dozen pictures is not 
too many. Reports are very prompt, and 
payment is on acceptance at excellent rates. 


The editor of Popular Science Monthly, 
Raymond J. Brown, has prepared a state- 
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ment of Information for Contributors, which 
may be had on request. This gives all re- 
quirements in such great detail, that anyone 
trying to write for the magazine should be 
sure to get a Copy. 

Outdoor Life, also edited by Raymond J. 
Brown, has a similar memorandum of Infor- 
mation for Contributors. Immediate reports 
and top rates in the field await anyone who 
can supply the type of material wanted by 
this lively sportsman’s magazine. Feature 
articles dealing with the dramatic, humorous, 
and adventurous phases of fishing, hunting, 
and other sports, should run not over 3,000 
words and be profusely illustrated with un- 
posed, action photographs of high quality. 
Lively writing, non-technical information, 
and strong appeal to the outdoors man are 
important. The memo mentioned above will 
bring you many further details of types of 
articles desired. Address: 353 Fourth Ave- 
nue. 

Eerie Mysteries, now a bi-monthly in the 
Ace Magazine string, has been getting away 
from the straight horror story. The emphasis 
now is more on the unusual and fantastic, 
with an occasional ghost tale. Woman in- 
terest is necessary in all lengths. Shorts run 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words; novelettes about 
10,000 words. Harry Widmer edits this. Ad- 
dress: 67 West 44th Street. 


Variety Western (same editor, same ad- 
dress) now occasionally uses pioneer and 
frontier novelettes of 10,000 words. The rest 
of the contents is the usual Western type of 
fiction, featuring rangeland and outlaws, etc. 

Mr. Widmer informs us that his bi-monthly, 
12 Adventure Stories, is now stocked up on 
novelettes, and is mainly interested in shorts 
of 3,000 to 5,000 words. These may include 
any possible adventure fields from the 
Crusades to the present day, from Ghengis 
Khan to the American Revolution. Wherever 
high adventure reigns, there may be a story 
plot for this magazine. 

Other adventure magazines in this group 
are 10 Action Adventures and 10 Short 
Novels, all edited by Harry Widmer. These 
magazines pay on or shortly after acceptance. 
Rates are a half cent a word at present. Ad- 
dress of all: 67 West 44th Street. 


Florence McChesney is now using a little 
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more variety of lengths in Five Novels 
Monthly, the minimum having been reduced 
to 15,000 words, the top length still 20,000. 
Stories must always be told from the hero’s 
viewpoint, and must have some love interest, 
Each issue has two adventure stories, one 
each of sports, Western, and detective. No 
straight love stories are wanted. Plot and 
action are of first importance in this “strong 
he-man magazine.” Payment is promptly on 
acceptance; a cent and a quarter a word. 
Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 


Rogers Terrill asks writers to correct an 
erroneous impression that Strange Detective 
Mysteries wants stories with a juvenile slant. 
It is a wrong idea. Stories must have drama, 
bizarre menace, and fast movement. The 
drama must be well done, the menace hon- 
estly motivated, and the fast movement must 
not be obtained at the expense of adult writ- 
ing. No bang-bang-bang stuff. Characters 
should be real. And in both this and in Dime 
Mystery, there is less emphasis on lurid sex 
than in some of the magazines under the 
editorship of Mr. Terrill. This is a good mar- 
ket for novelettes of 9,000 words. Payment is 
one cent minimum, on acceptance. Address: 


205 East 42nd Street. 


Popular’s Dime Sports is laying more stress 
on fiction than in the past, and using less fact 
stuff. The editor, Alden H. Norton, says he 
is most interested in sports stories which fol- 
low the sports in the news as to theme, actual 
setting, etc. Submit material about three 
months in advance of the season. As to girl 
interest, he can take it or leave it; but he 
thinks the better stories don’t have it. He 
wants writing which is sophisticated, without 
being flip or hardboiled, and a style which is 
really adult and presents good characteriza- 
tion. He uses novelettes up to 15,000 words. 
Payment is on acceptance ; one cent a word 
and up. Address: 205 East 42nd Street. 


Young America, 32 East 57th Street, has 
now as its new managing editor Winthrop 
Brubaker, in place of L. A. Langreich who 
resigned recently. 


‘Focus has been definitely discontinued by 
Popular Publications. Romance is no longer 
on a regular schedule. And Fun for One 
appears once in a while, offering very little 
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market for writers. Addresses of these: 205 
East 42nd Street. 


e@ Trojan Publications, at 125 East 46th 
Street, are buying very little at present, al- 
though the checks that do go out are re- 
ported to be at the same fairly good rates— 
mostly for the bi-monthly, Romantic Western. 
Romantic Detective has been discontinued. 
Candid Detective is on the verge of going 
out, too. And Private Detective is a very 
slow market at present. Bandwagon, edited 
by Mrs. Maxwell, is all staff prepared— 
mostly pictures. And the group of comic 
magazines taken over last year from Nichol- 
son Publishing Company, is staff prepared or 
supervised. 


RS. WYN is now using a book-length 

story of 15,000 to 17,000 words in each 
issue of Secrets. There is a special need for 
strong confession stories here of this length. 
She can also use shorts of 2,500 to 6,000 
words; but nothing in the first-person field 
between 6,000 and 15,000. There is a small 
market for verse in Secrets, but nothing 
sweety or cute here. It should be in line 
with the tone required in the stories—which 
are very strong and dramatic, with plenty of 
meat. In the novels, the plot must be ex- 
ceptionally strong. Don’t try to get away 
with a short-story idea, stretched out like a 
rubber band! Payment is very fast here. 
Rates are better than a cent a word; for 
verse, 25 cents a line. 

Mrs. Wyn also has a wide-open market 
for third-person love material for Love 
Fiction Manthly, Ten Story Love, Variety 
Love, and Complete Love. Any length from 
2,500 to 10,000 words. No serials in these 
love books. Fast reports and prompt checks 
are assured. Rates begin at one cent a word. 
Address: 67 West 44th Street. 

How about some short detective stories? 
Harry Widmer is still calling for shorts from 
1,000 to 5,000 words for Ten Detective Aces. 
And on this magazine he pays a cent a word, 
on acceptance or shortly afterward. Address : 
67 West 44th Street. 

There is a wide-open market there at Ace 
Magazines for all kinds of sports stories in 
season. Mr. Widmer can use shorts of 3,000 


to 5,000 words and novelettes of 10,000 
words for his three sports magazines, Ace 
Sports Magazine, 12 Sports Aces (formerly 
Variety Sports), and Champion Sports. In 
the novelettes, woman interest is welcome but 
not necessary. Rates begin at a half cent, 
but are paid fairly promptly nowadays, I am 
told. Address: 67 West 44th Street. 


The market for Terror Tales and Horror 
Stories under Rogers Terrill’s editorship has 
opened up a lot lately. These magazines are 
much in need of good copy, presenting new 
and fresh angles. A strong quality of per- 
sonal menace overshadowing the scene is 
highly important. This may or may not have 
a sex angle woven into it. These markets pay 
one cent and better, on acceptance. Address : 
205 East 42nd Street. 


The market for Western stories is wider 
open than ever at the same place—Popular 
Publications, 205 East 42nd Street. New 
writers are needed and welcomed, But estab- 
lished writers are also sought. Don’t get the 
idea there is any closed clique which does all 
the stories for so large a group of pulps. No 
one formula covers these Westerns, either. 
All types are wanted, providing stories are 
well written, with skillful characterization 
and sound dramatic values. A manuscript 
sent to any editor of the group is considered 
for possible use in all the magazines. But if 
a certain editor or magazine is addressed, 
that one gets first reading. If you write with 
one particular magazine at Popular Publica- 
tions in mind, address the story to that one. 
Otherwise, the readers will turn it over to 
the proper editor. 


At Warner Publications, 515 Madison Ave- 
nue, Ranch Romances is the most open mar- 
ket, continuing to buy right along Western 
love stories in any length up to 15,000 words. 
Plenty of variety is wanted, both in viewpoint 
and emphasis on the romance or on the 
action. The pace is faster than in straight 
love stories, but there are fewer shootings 
than in the he-man Wild Western. Nothing 
purely historical or costume is wanted. 
Stories may be of the romantic old West of 
the late 19th century, or they may be strictly 
present-day. Just remember to be consistent, 
whichever you choose, and don’t put a radio 
into your stage coach. The rate of payment 
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is a cent and a quarter, on acceptance. Fanny 
Ellsworth edits both this and the detective 
magazine, Black Mask. 

, Any type of adult crime story will be con- 
sidered for the latter magazine. Shorts may 
be well off-trail. But in novelettes, it is better 
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to stick to the straight detective type of story. 
The inventory is very small now, and the 
market wide open. Rates begin at a cent a 
word, but the average is around a cent and a 
half. Better for well-established regulars, 
Address : 515 Madison Avenue. 


An Idea a Day--- 


By Frank A. Dickson 


FOR MARCH 

1. Photography is 100 years old this year. 
A story on its advance with local tie-ups. 
The paper’s advertising department can mer- 
chandise such a story. 

2. Some of the most amusing tombstone 
epitaphs in your part of the state. 

3. This is the month for Lincoln, Wash- 
ington and Valentine tie-ups. 

4. The most historic homes of your city. 

5. Latest rackets in crime. Call upon 
police or a Federal officer. 

6. Origin of street names in your town. 

7. Someone in your community who ex- 
periments with television ; his results and his 
expectations. Also on facsimile radio receiv- 
ing sets. 

8. History of the state flag. 

-9. Careers practiced by women in your 
city. Any feminine college president, lawyer, 
or officeholder in your section ? 

10. Indian mounds in your area. 

11. How the city waterworks plant op- 
erates. 

12. Famous old springs. 

13. The most thrilling experience of the 
sheriff of your county. 

14. Advance of dentistry locally (or na- 
tionally) during the past several decades. 

15. History of a monument, especially to 
unique persons or causes. In South Carolina, 
for example, are memorials to both Adam 
and Eve. 

16. Progress or completion of a govern- 
ment project, such as housing projects or 


dams. Describe the developments in detail 
and tell how they have provided jobs. 

17. Ancient Blue Laws still in force. Out- 
of-date laws of the local government that are 
still unrepealed. 

18. Prominent local men who can cook 
well. 

19. Ancient clocks and pipe organs, par- 
ticularly with exciting background. 

20. Expert men and women trapshooters 
of your county; their accomplishments. 

21. Children or descertdants of famous 
Ole-Timers. 

22. Do any foreign groups in your city 
have their own extra legal courts, mayor, or 
arbitration boards? 

23. Old churches where celebrities have 
worshipped. 

24. Life story of some widely known 
author or authoress in your region. 

25. Battlegrounds in your section or state. 

26. How crime is fought by police radio; 
instances of a thrilling capture of .a criminal 
by broadcasts to a squad car. 

27. The oldest twins in your city or state. 

28. Historic trees. 

29. College days of our grandfathers; 
their pranks upon the teachers. 

30. Cemetery in which are buried many 
notables. 

31. The popularity of basketball in your 
city; probable number of players; when the 
sport received its impetus in your vicinity. 
More people see basketball than any other 
sport, 

















WHICH MAKES 
A STORY CLICK 


By Demma Ray OLDHAM 


This little honey of a piece goes into your clip 
file. You'll want to refer to it as a counter check. 


“ HAT something” which makes a 
story click and which causes it to be 
an outstanding story, is what we are 
all searching for. It is in the prize winning 
stories and in most of the stories written 
by our best writers. That elusive something 
is hard to put your finger on and hard to 
explain. I believe I have had my eyes 
opened to what it is and how to point it out 
to you. A magazine editor explained it to 
me this way: 

“After I have read a great number of 
stories and keep thinking about one certain 
yarn in the bunch, and my mind keeps 
going back to it long after I have laid them 
all aside, I know it is a good story and that 
I should buy it.” 

“We buy a lot of stories which meet all 
the technical requirements but still do not 
have ‘that something’ which appears once 
in a blue moon, in a story. It is that EXTRA 
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something which is added to an already 
technically correct story.” 

I began to read and analyze stories written 
by the best writers. I took the O’Henry 
Award Prize collections and the O’Brien 
Short Story collections for five years and 
analyzed them. 

Here is how I found it, and how you can 
discover it for yourself: I took the out- 
standing stories and underlined all the essen- 
tial parts (which all technically correct 
stories must have) and then I studied 
WHAT WAS LEFT of the story, to get that 
EXTRA SOMETHING which had been 
added. 

I picked out and underscored the follow- 
ing required essentials first: 

1. A title that is different. 

2. Main characters introduced and char- 
acterized in the beginning of the story. 

3. The narrative question (or the prob- 
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lem to be solved) made plain in the very 
beginning of the story. 

4. The main character faces difficulty and 
danger if he attempts to solve his problem. 

5. Something important depended on the 
outcome of his solving this problem.. 

6. Suspense from one scene to another. 

7. Scenes: Furtherance and hindrance 
scenes used alternately. 

8. A single emotional effect throughout 
the story. 

9. Crisis reached at high peak of story 
where a decision must be made. 

10. Climax — where decision IS made. 

11. Quick, effective ending which will 
leave the reader satisfied. 


FTER underscoring the above frame- 

work of the story, I studied WHAT 
WAS LEFT or what was ADDED TO these 
parts to make them outstanding, and 
different. 

I found the stories contained: 

1. Unusual similes. We all know that a 
simile doubles the effectiveness of a sentence. 
It puts double stress on a picture. If we say 
we heard the cyclone hit the village and 
we feel that the statement is not strong 
enough, we say: The cyclone hit the vil- 
lage like a thousand airplanes roaring upon 
it. I notice some similes used in ordinary 
stories are not suitable. But the ones used 
in the best stories are exactly suitable, and 
excel in strength. 

2. Contrast. I found that the better 
stories used contrasting colors, personalities, 
occupations, characteristics and places. This 
proved to be a great help in intensifying 
each separate picture. 

3. Rhythm. Every prize winning story, 
I noticed, had rhythm in its prose. You were 
gently but surely swept from one scene to 
another with a rhythmic touch. 

4. The names. Every name was exactly 
suitable to its character. I have read stories 
where I would wonder WHY such a name 
was given a certain character. In the best 
stories you never stop to think about the 
name. It is so suitable to that character 
that it belongs there. 

5. Good and bad in main character 
shown. Even in the leading characters, some 


defects were shown. That is, their good 
qualities were stressed, and one or two bad 
qualities shown but not stressed. 

6. Five senses. All through the best 
stories the five senses register. The char- 
acters see, hear, smell, feel and taste. The 
surroundings always affect the main char- 
acters. And each scene causes most of the 
five senses to register. 

7. Reaction to all emotions. In reading 
the stories I found that most every emotion 
the human being is subject to, were aroused 
in the main character, and the reaction 
shown. Joy, sorrow, anger, love, hate, etc. 
Reaction to life and death shown in most 
all of them. 

8. Suspense. The suspense did not start 
on page 3 or 4, and slow down for a while 
and pick up again at the crisis of the story; 
but it began at the opening of the story 
on page one, and continued until the climax 
was reached. There was a continuous sus- 
pense from the first page, on. 

9. Action, with conversation. The un- 
usual story shows what each character is 
doing, while he is speaking. It gives con- 
versation WITH movement. 

10. Symbol. Most of the outstanding 
stories I read used at least one symbol. This 
is very effective and is hardly ever seen in 
the ordinary story. You can place double 
emphasis on the big moment of your story 
in this way. 

11. Quit at the right place. Some stories 
we read, go on and on, after the story is 
finished. Some stop so suddenly that you 
turn the page of the magazine to find the 
rest of the story only to find that it is not 
there. But the finest stories quit when the 
story is finished. Not before. Not after. 
The reader must know “how the main char- 
acter feels about it,” after it’s over. 


F{SPECIALLY would I urge those who 
are trying to write the unusual story, 
to go to your library and read the following: 
MR. CARDEZER, by Edwina Stanton 
Babcock, in O’Brien Best Short Stories of 
1923. 
CHILD OF GOD, by Roark Bradford, in 
O’Henry Award Prize Stories for 1927. 
ON THE MOUNTAIN SIDE, by Eliza- 
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beth Madox Roberts, in O’Brien Best Short 
Stories for 1928. 

CAN’T CROSS JORDAN BY MYSELF, 
by Wilbur Daniel Steele, in O’Henry Award 
Prize Stories for 1931. 

SALESMANSHIP, by Mary Ellen Chase, 
in O’Henry Award Prize Stories for 1931. 

Read these collections up to date, and 
analyze the prize winning stories and you 
will know what I mean. I call your atten- 
tion to these special ones that are so far 
back, because I was afraid you would over- 
look them. They are too good to be over- 


looked. Of course the newer books and the 
latest magazines will furnish you plenty of 
material, but the outstanding ones in the 
past are too rich in fine qualities to be for- 
gotten. One critic has said that Child Of 
God by Roark Bradford is America’s best 
short story up to the present time. The 
story that meant more to me than any other 
I have read, is How Beautiful With Shoes, 
by Wilbur Daniel Steele. I am sure you 
will find a story somewhere that will com- 
pletely satisfy you. I hope you may even 
write one yourself. 


Fantasy Story Markets 


OT so long ago there were just two 
N exes markets for the fantasy 
story. Today, there are a whole mess. 
Let it never be said that any pulp paper pub- 
lisher left one stray pound of soil unculti- 


vated. ; 


We don’t know how much the nation 
gained when Roosevelt hiked up the price 
of pork so that farmers could be paid for 
piggies killed before their prime; but we do 
know how much authors would gain if some- 
body, even Roosevelt, hiked up the pulp 
paper word rate by killing off a few (we 
don’t mean a few; we mean a hell of a lot) 
magazines. 


Just let one sprightly pulp gently nuzzle 
into the realm of a 70,000 sale, and lo! 
there are a score of imitators on his neck. 


Well, it’s an ill wind, say the printers and 
the paper manufacturers. But the writers— 
ah, the writers. Do they profit when the 
competition grows too thick? We’re going to 
be thinking about that until next month. 
Meanwhile, feast your little white eyeballs 
on this array of buying markets, and don’t 
submit a line until you are familiar with 
these books by reading a few copies of them. 


Thrilling Wonder Stories. Mort Weisinger, 
Editor, 22 West 48th Street, New York. Fast 
pace, convincing scientific background, and novel 
theme. Action must be judiciously handled, not 
in the juvenile, blood-and-thunder vein. The 
science element should not be overwhelming, nor 





too elementary, yet comprehensible to the lay- 
man. Dramatize the science. Novelty of theme 
and original trimmings desired. Human interest 
and good characterization desired. 1000 to 10,000 
words. Ic up on acceptance. 


* * * 


V Startling Stories. 22 West 48th Street, New 
York. Same type of material as Thrilling Won- 
der, its companion magazine. Shorts up to 6000; 
one 50,000-word book-length used in each issue. 
Payment on lead novel by arrangement; payment 
on shorts, lc acc. 


* * * 


Astounding Science-Fiction. John W. Camp- 
bell, Editor, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Science stories, with strong characterization. 
Campbell will buy an off-trail yarn if it’s good 
enough. He _ has broadened his policy to include 
some straight fantasy and even “psychological 
horror stories.” Shorts up to 6000; novelettes, 
10,000-12,000 and 15,000-18,000 ; serials, 24,000- 
60,000. ic up on acceptance. 


* * * 


Amazing Stories. Raymond Palmer, Editor. 
608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. This market, 
once a poor one, has become an excellent one 
since Ziff-Davis took it over. Far-fetched science 
not desired; Palmer prefers a somewhat formula 
plot with sound characterization and strong emo- 
tional values. Type of yarn desired: Wells’ “War 
of the Worlds,” with hero, heroine, and villain 
who’s a thorough heel. Shorts 2000 to 5000; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000; novels 15,000 to 
20,000. 1c on acceptance. 


Ziff-Davis contemplate two new magazines; one 
containing straight-line adventure-fantasy, the 
other a weird book. No further official announce- 
ment available now. 
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/ Marvel Science Stories. Robert Erisman, Edi- 
V/ tor. RKO Building, New York. Rather for- 
mula science-fiction yarns with strong menace. 
Shorts 2000 to 7000; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,- 
000; novels up to 30,000. Yc to 1¥ac on ac- 
ceptance. 

* * * 

Dynamic Science Stories. Robert Erisman, Edi- 
tor. RKO Building, New York. Bi-monthly, 
alternating with Marvel on the stands. Off-trail 
pseudo science adventures. Same lengths as Mar- 
vel. Yac to 1c on acceptance. 

A new fantasy magazine, tentatively titled Sci- 
ence-Fiction, will probably hit the stands before 
this list appears. I’ve little dope on it as yet. 
But I believe it’s a wide-open market. 

All the above markets use occasional brief arti- 
cles of popular technical type. They should be 
brief and authentic. It’s a good idea to query 
the editor before tackling such an article. 

Other magazines which can use scientific fic- 
tion or weird yarns are: Argosy, Bluebook, Thrill- 
ing Adventures, Boys’ Life, American Boy, For 
Men, Coronet, Esquire. Careful slanting for 
these markets is recommended. 

* * * 

Thrilling Mystery. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. 22 West 48th Street, New York. Re- 
quirements have been changed lately, away from 
the detective-crime plot back to the former policy 
of straight mystery-horror. Good terror atmos- 
phere and action pace are important. Woman 
interest desirable in the novelette length, though 
not necessarily in the short story. 1000 to 6000; 
novelettes, 8000 to 10,000; query on 20,000 lead 
novels. 1c up on acceptance. 

* * + 

Horror Stories. Loring Dowst, Editor. 205 
East 42nd St., New York. Menace mysteries, 
with plenty of action and slighter sex element 
than usual. Up to 6000; novelettes 10,000 to 
15,000. 1c on acceptance. 

* * * 

Terror Tales. Same editor and address as 
Horror. “We want the eerie atmosphere in which 
the menace is the centralized part against one 
character or group of characters, who are thor- 
oughly terrified by their situation.” Subjective 
writing important here. Up to 5000; novelettes, 
10,000; novels, 17,000. 1c on acceptance. 


l Dime Mystery. Same editor and address as 
above. Policy has been changed lately; it’s now 
similar to that of Strange Detective Mysteries of 
the same house. Wanted is a bizarre type of 
fast-moving detective-action fiction, with an un- 
usual protagonist. Crimes should involve a wide- 
spread murder-menace of a strange nature. Men- 
ace strong and personalized throughout. Up to 
5000; novelettes 9000 to 10,000; novels, 17,000. 
lc up on acceptance. 
* * * 


| Mystery Tales. RKO Building, Radio City, 
“New York. Mystery-horror yarns, both shorts 
and novelettes. '2c to 1¥%c on acceptance. 
* * * 


Eerie Mysteries. 67 West 44th Street, New 
ork. Weird mystery-terror stories, shorts and 
novelettes. Yc up on publication. 
an * * 


Weird Tales. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Though this 
magazine has recently been sold, its policy appar- 
ently remains unchanged. No need to write your 
yarn to a formula; make it weird, and make it 
good. Atmosphere and plausibility are important. 
No blood-and-thunder wanted. Up to 6000; 
novelettes up to 15,000; novels up to 35,000; 
verse up to 35 lines. 1c up on publication. 

* * + 


\ Strange Stories. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. 22 West 48th Street, New York. See 
“Forum” for details. 

* * * 


/ Fungle Stories. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. 461 

ighth Avenue, New York. Romantic adventure 
in Africa and the tropics. First issue contains a 
number of “Tarzan” type stories. Shorts and 
novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000 words. 1c up on 
acceptance. 

The air pulps will use tales of future aerial 
conflicts. Fantasy seems to be coming to the 
front in a big way lately. And, of course, a 
really good fantasy always had a chance with 
the quality group. But careful slanting and 
study of the magazines are vitally necessary when 
writing this type of fiction. The market isn’t 
over-crowded because few writers will take the 
trouble to read and analyze the books at which 
they are aiming. 
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By Wi1Lu1AM L. Hopson 


Y NAME and address in the 

M Writer's Year Book brought me in 

quite a pile of letters, and no small 

number of visitors. Among the visitors were 

an agreeable young fellow and his pretty 

wife, who do confessions. They’d sold six in 
a row and urged me to try my hand. 

“I can’t think of any new place to get 
the heroine seduced,” I cracked. “I had 
in mind the kitchen sink, or inside a grand 
piano.” 

That supposedly funny crack cost me 
plenty of money, in that it brought me four 
rejections in a row. And they came back 
fast. After the fourth one I went down to 
the newsstand, bought an armful of the mags, 
came home and started reading. I got my 
eyes opened. Fast. 

What does it take to make a confession 
story writer? 

Well, the first requisite is sincerity. The 
kind of sincerity that impelled a neighbor 
woman with little education and no writing 
experience to collect a $200 check from 
Macfadden for a six thousand word account 
of an actual incident. She wasn’t thinking 
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Seduction in the Sink 






of somebody getting seduced in kitchen sinks. 
She was thinking of the problem that had 
faced the woman about whom she wrote, 
and what the result in heartaches had been. 


And in that one word problem you have 
your second necessary requisite to be a suc- 
fessful confessionist. (You'll notice I’m 
stressing what the writer should have and 
not the story). All around you are people 
who have been faced with some tough prob- 
lem—who had to make a decision one way 
or the other that broke their hearts. Listen 
to these people talk. Play the role that every 
writer worth his salt always plays in com- 
pany: a good listener. 

The story you’re listening to probably 
might bore the average person sitting with 
an impatient eye on the radio and hoping 
she gets through before Bing Crosby comes 
on. But throughout the country there are 
several million women, and no small number 
of men, eager to read that incident. There 
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are a lot of sympathetic editors eager to 
buy it, too. 

,And there you have your third requisite 
for becoming a successful confessionist ; keep- 
ing those readers in mind. 


wert kind of readers read confessions? 
Well, suppose we take a look right 
around here within the next few blocks. 
There’s the little Canadian lady who lives 
alone, and who three years ago was badly 
smashed up in an automobile accident when 
three drunken CCC boys plowed into the 
car in which she was riding. Her story, from 
the time she came over from England to 
Canada, her struggles to educate her son, 
and the $4000 Uncle Sam paid her for the 
smashup that soon will send her to the grave 
but which will educate her son, brought three 
cents per word. She reads confessions be- 
cause she meets in the pages of those maga- 
zines people like herself—people who have 
suffered. 
There’s the young married woman further 
up the street. She was going to have a baby, 
and they needed money badly. She’s a clever 


kid at finger waving and such, and was_ 


doing a bit of work on the neighbor women 
to help prepare for the arrival of the new 
one. They paid her a few dimes along, every 
penny of which she was saving. Then some- 
one with a smalltown complex who couldn’t 
attend to their own damned business reported 
the kid. A hard-boiled lady with the proper 
authority descended with threats about fines 
and jails and no beauty operator’s license. 
The kid isn’t going to have a baby now. It 
was born prematurely that night. Yes, I 
wrote up that story, too. There wasn’t any- 
thing in it about kitchen sinks. She reads 
_ confessions, too. 

There are others. Those two are enough. 
The people who read confessions are mostly 
women from every large and small town in 
the country. They’re the kind of women 
who sit in a theatre and weep softly all the 
way through a picture like “The Good 
Earth,” and enjoy it. They’re more emo- 
tional than men, or their more sophisticated 
and better educated sisters. Forty years ago 
they had to look to the dime novels, with 
such titles as “The Minister's Daughter,” or 
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“Her White Sin,’ to find fuel for their emo- 
tional souls. 

Today they find it in confession maga- 
zines. 

I’m talking about the average reader of 
confession magazines, and don’t get the fool- 
ish impression that such people are morons. 
Such a stupid idea is fatal for any writer of 
confessions. If you think such things, better 
stick to your regular line. 

The readers of confession magazines want 
to read about themselves. They want to 
read about some woman who struggled and 
struggled—whose innermost secrets were laid 
bare to the world while she suffered and 
suffered. They want to read about women 
who innocent or not, went through hell be- 
fore she found happiness. 

You'll notice here that I have not told 
you how to write a salable confession story. 
I do not intend to tell you, because I nor 
any other person couldn’t tell you. There’s 
nothing to tell. True, there have been ex- 
cellent articles in Wrirer’s DiceEst giving 
helpful suggestions as to the best procedure 
to follow and warning of certain pitfalls. 
But as far as “technic” is concerned, the 
neighbor woman who collected the $200 
Macfadden check didn’t have any. 

It’s yourself, not technic, that makes sal- 
able confessions. 

Suppose we take a look at a few current 
stories to see what they contain. Here’s a 
(November) copy of True Story on my desk, 
and a short story called “Luxury Wife.” 
The story of a thirty-four-year-old nurse who 
fell in love with a married T. B. patient at 
her father’s sanitarium, who dies. No sex 
or kitchen sink seduction there. But take a 
look at this paragraph of a woman praying: 


Dear God, you don’t want him. Not 
just yet. He’s too young to come to You. 
Let him stay here a while longer, so that I 
can serve him, and make him strong and 
well again. That’s all the happiness I shall 
ever ask of You. I'll not ask for his love. 
That belongs to his wife. All I want is to 
make him well so that I can send him back 
to her. 


I. A. R. Wylie (who is a woman writer) 
says that women make better writers than 
men because they’re not afraid to let them- 
selves go emotionally. And, to my regret, 





















she’s right. If the average man writer start- 
ed in to write a paragraph such as the one 
above, he’d probably first go pull down all 
the blinds in the house, lock the door to his 
study, and then sit blushing over the keys 
before beginning. 


I’ll wager odds of three to one that a 
woman wrote “Luxury Wife,’ and if you 
expect to pull down confession checks 
you've got to put emotion in the stories. 
Here’s the ending of the same story: 


I thought his eyelids flickered; that he 
smiled at me as he used to. A cold wind 
seemed to rush past me. Death. 

I bent and placed a kiss on his cold cheek. 
My hot tears fell on his face. 
“I loved you, Robbin,” 

ears that did not hear. 

That was the only time I told him. 


I whispered to 


That’s what True Story wants and will 
pay good money for. They'll pay better 
rates than nine out of ten magazines in 
America, and all it takes to collect is sin- 
cerity, a heart-breaking ordeal for a sympa- 
thetic woman, and a deep sense of emotion. 
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Let’s move along to another Macfadden 
book, Love and Romance. Although the 
editors buy stories for all their magazines 
(True Story, True Romance, Love and Ro- 
mance) from the general submission, they 
go in for lighter stuff in the latter. A few 
titles in the October number are “I Prayed 
for Forgiveness,” “False Standards,” “Second 
Chance,” etc. Get a copy of the magazine 
beforehand and see how the editors want the 
incidents dealt with. Write for the booklet, 
“What You Should Know About True 
Story,” “What You Should Know About 
Love and Romance,’ etc. 


A word here about submissions: Some of 
the editors do not like to buy from agents ; 
hence it is best to submit direct. One edi- 
tor refused to buy a story from my agent 
(who has only a small list of selected clients, 
and does not advertise). She returned the 
story to me, which I sold to the same editor, 
collected the check, and sent her her regular 
commission. 


It’s the writer, not “technic,” that sells 
confessions! 








jected it. 
to writing better and salable stories. 


PARAGRAPH BY PARAGRAPH ANALYSIS: Ispot- 
light your errors and tell ~~ where and when they 
occur, I analyze and mark your manuscripts para- 
pra h-by-paragraph, showing you the good and the 
ad. I discuss your plot, and its development, teach 
you how to make your characters live and how to 
point up your dialogue. The fee for this detailed 
analysis is 75c per thousand words, Commissions: to 
American markets, 10%. Minimum $5. Foreign 
sales, 15%. 


521 FIFTH AVENUE 





WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS? 


@ FOR ACHIEVING YOUR FIRST SALE— 

© FOR BROADENING AND BETTERING YOUR MARKETS— 
® FOR INCREASING YOUR OUTPUT— 

© FOR FEWER REJECTS— 


BUT, whatever your plans, they must make provision for sympathetic, helpful and trained pro- 
fessional help. Your task is not an easy one. Success in writing, as in any other profession, is 
the result of systematized development toward a definite goal. 

What you need is to work under supervision, to have an experienced critic who knows what 
editors want, and how to go about giving it to them, analyze your work. MY JOB is to work 
with you, to show you your mistakes, to suggest how to overcome them, to help you revise your 
material, and to aid you to turn out salable copy. Many writers have capitalized on my ability 
to recognize literary talent and to direct it into lucrative and appropriate channels. 

Send me one of your stories which you think is good. 
Let me give you a professional analysis of it, and see if I cannot put you on the road 


MY REDUCED RATES FOR 1939 


WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOKLET—"TELLING AND SELLING YOUR STORIES" 


WARD THOMAS 


I don’t care how many editors have re- 


LET’S COLLABORATE: I work hand in hand with 
you from an intensive study of the markets you are 
trying for, thru plot outlines for that market, thru 
a scene by scene analysis of each story idea approved, 
until I feel that we have a thoroughly salable story. 
I then market it quickly and advantageously. This 
intensive plan of work usually covers three months 
and the fee of $50 can be paid over this period. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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With LIBERTY MAGAZINE 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
Announces its 5th 


SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST | : 
$2,500 |; 
IN PRIZES 


For Stories of 1,500 Words 


NCE again WRITER’S DIGEST offers its readers an opportunity to compete 
() on an equal basis with other subscribers for a total of 200 prizes. Every script 

you enter in this contest will be carefully read by each of the two judges. 

Read the rules, and enter your story, or stories, in this big, rich contest. 


In addition to offering $2500 in prizes WRITER’S DIGEST will, as usual, submit 
the winning scripts to Fulton Oursler, Editor-in-Chief of Liberty Magazine. Mr. 
Oursler will then read these scripts for possible purchase and publication in 
Liberty. The money paid by Liberty for the scripts it buys goes direct and in full 
to the respective authors, 


= 
= 
= 
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You have a fair and open opportunity of winning one of the 200 prizes offered by 
WRITER’S DIGEST. And, Liberty pays $100 up for any stories it buys from Writer’s 
Digest contest winners. 


Other editors watch the winners of this contest, because past Digest contests have un- 
covered real talent, and editorial talent scouts are alive to the fine work WRITER’S 
DIGEST does in bringing forward talented unknown writers through these contests. 
As usual, the contest is open to everyone, and there are no tabus of any kind. 


Enter your best short-short story, or sit down and write one—now. You compete 
with writers who are in the same position of ability as yourself, and your chances 
of winning one of the prizes are as good as you are. Keep under the length limit, 
1500 words, and good luck to you from the Digest staff—R. K. A. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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3rd PRIZE 30th Prize to 50th Prize | Your choice of any fine dictionary 
$50 00 Cash One copy of ““Plotto”, the master. the Concise Osford) PLUS a nation- 
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One complete new 25 volume set of 


“THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY.” 51st Prize to 55th Prize 100th Prize to 200th Prize 








Each of these 25 books are bound in 

rich red leather grained art craft. | One new set of the Concise En A certificate of Merit recording the 
The average volume contains 320 ee volumes—published by ea. =p you won in the Contest 
pages. Over 8,000 pages in all. leday Doran. sheets of good bond paper. 


NTER your best short-short stories in the big annual $2,500 prize 
contest. As in past years, a member of the editorial staff of LIBERTY 
MAGAZINE will come to our office to help select the best scripts. The 
winning authors are then awarded $2,500 in prizes, and the winnin; 
manuscripts go straight to Fulton Oursler, editor in chief of LIBERTY. 
Mr. Oursler will buy any of the winning scripts that appeal to him at a 
base price of $100 each. This money belongs to the author in full, — 


dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 
enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 7 4 
i stories may be entered by any one writer. 6. The contest is open now. Send stories at once. 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 
The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 


= East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ir: 


goes to . The contest is open now, and closes March 25, 1 
i 
HERE ARE THE RULES 
1. All short stories must be original, and no more than 4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or clusive property of the individual writers. The names 
hand-written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
envelope for return. All scripts will be returned within 30 days after the 
2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription —, of the contest. This contest will not be 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST F 
en 5. Contest closes Midnight, March. 25th, 1939. | Two 
3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the experienced professiona tors will judge the scripts 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. A two ~ Bo script will be read by of the two 











I am entering the Writer’s Digest short short story contest. 
(Check which) Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 
My contest entry is enclosed herewith [J. (I am sending it under separate cover [)). 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new []; my subscription has expired; please renew it 0; 
I am already a salinesiber "os extend my sialon oO. , . o 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Balmer, Boss of Redbook 


By Eart WILSON 


book, is also a writer. It is an as- 

tounding fact that most editors of 

today’s popular magazines cannot 
write, admit it, and shout their applause 
for all who can. True, they glibly tell 
others how, they bounce back stories some- 
body else has toiled over, they lordily state 
what must and must not be in a plot, but 
speaking for themselves they frankly con- 
fess they cannot or will not write anything 
more literary than a blurb or a title. As 
for them ever trying to write fiction—they 
sigh despairingly at the thought and pro- 
claim that story writers are geniuses, while 
they are clerks. Balmer and the ubiquitous 
Fulton Oursler of Liberty are exceptions to 
this, the former especially. Today at fifty- 
four, at the very pinnacle of the fiction 
business, with a string of past novels and 
movies churning in royalties to add to his 
fine salary, Balmer is still a writing machine. 
As you read this article, the Redbook chief, 
who looks like a kindly well-fed preacher 
when he is calm, and a younger edition of 
the late Clarence Darrow when he is up- 
set, is slugging away, as he is almost con- 
stantly doing, on a fresh newspaper syndi- 
cate serial. 

Writing, more than editing, has been his 
career; thus when this reporter visited him 
a few days ago in his office at 230 Park 
Avenue in New York City, where McCall’s 
and Blue Book of the same chain also 
are published, he proudly displayed a very 
small royalty check received that day for a 
dramatic reading, “Billings of °49.” 

“I wrote that when I was in college, 
thirty years ago, and am still getting paid 
for it,” he said. 

As a writer, Balmer sold to the greatest 
popular editors of the time—George Hor- 
ace Lorimer, Ray Long and John Siddall. 
Most writers with whom he now deals know 


| | book BALMER, the editor of Red- 


that he himself went through the mill of 
editorial criticism. Often in trying to ex- 
plain some point to a writer he says, “This 
is something Lorimer —or Ray Long — or 
Siddall —said to me.” This polite, baldish, 
spectacled man finds there is another advan- 
tage—or perhaps disadvantage—about be- 
ing both editor and writer. 

Twice since he took the editorship of 
Redbook in 1927 he has been forced by the 
death of an author to sit down at his type- 
writer and write the final installment of 
uncompleted serial stories. The Redbook 
reading public never knew the difference ; 
and, in fact, the book publisher who later 
published one of the serials could not point 
out the page where the story was dropped 
by the original author and taken up by the 
editor. 

But—although he gets high prices for 
serials or whatever he writes—Balmer is not 
a branch of the Mint; actually as a writer 
he is plagued by his interest in writing. 
Bouncing nervously about his desk, he chat- 
tered to this interviewer about the unusual 
story, “Leviathan,” by a young New York 
writer, Ellis St. Joseph. He published it 
in the September, 1938, issue because he 
couldn’t forget it, even after he had returned 
it with a rejection slip. 

To write such a powerful story that an 
editor is moved to call the writer’s agent and 
ask for the story back a week after its 
rejection is honor indeed. Let us examine 
this story. 


It is about a fat man. 


A fat man and his traitorous wife, whom 
he loves, and her slim-hipped, handsome 
lover. They go to the beach for a swim 
together, and the fat man, ashamed of his 
fat, mortified at undressing in the same 
bathhouse with the lover, later tries to drown 
him. 
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ENDORSED BY 
ENTHUSIASTIC STUDENTS 


FREDERICK PALMER 


ENDORSED BY 
FAMOUS 
WRITERS 


In the thirty-two pages 
of ‘Your Writing Career’ 
you will find portraits and 
brief biographies of famous 
writers and their interest- 
ing expressions of opinion 
concerning Frederick Pal- 
mer and Storycraft. Harry 
F. Olmstead, author of 
over 1000 stories, says: 
“The transition from ap- 
prenticeship to professional 
ability is so ‘‘painless’’ that 
the student is amazed at 
the results. Frederick Pal- 
mer's Storycraft is a tri- 
umph of teaching.”’ Read 
what many others have 
written about Storycraft. 





been to others. 


THIS BOOK 
MAILED 


FREE 
e 


Send for it 
NOW 


YOUR WRITING CAREER 


is sympathetically discussed in 
a common sense manner in 
this valuable and informative 
brochure. The information 
that it imparts may be as in- 
dispensable to you as it has ~~ 


INCORPORATED 


Hollywood Boulevard at Gramercy 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


STORYCRAFT STUDENTS SAY 


“My profound thanks for your report on my Assignment 
Number One. A study of famous author’s statements in 
‘Your Writing Career’ leaves no room for doubt as to your 
ability and integrity. This is important to one who has 
searched diligently for Diogenes amidst the ruck of conflict- 
ing and confusing statements made by unscrupulous adver- 
tisers with mercenary motives—and little else.” 


—E,. J. French 


. oe . 
‘Thank you, Mr. Palmer, for your penetrating analysis of 
my Assignment Number One. I am pleased with your per- 
sonal treatment; it is exhaustive and accurate.”’ 
—Edward O’Conner 


€ eS e 
“IT had decided to take every correspondence course that has 
ever been offered, if necessary. Now I realize that I need 
but one — Storycraft. Your Assignment Number One 
taught me things that I did not know about myself.”’ 
—NMrs. E.C. Murray, Jr. 


a we oe 
“Really, I feel a new strength and power of understanding. 
I can hardly wait to receive my next Assignment.” 
—Mryrtle Gettys 


BUILOING 


e e é 
“IT have read a great many textbooks on the 
technique of writing, but I am now convinced 
that you have the only system that I consider of 
real value to the aspiring writer.” 
—Cyharles Burger 


STORYCRAFT FILES ARE FILLED WITH SUCH EXPRESSIONS OF APPROVAL 


With “Your Writing Career’ is sent, free and without obligation, the 
regular Division Number One of STORYCRAFT and Assignment Number 
One, which includes a tested and proved analytical test of writing talent 
and aptitude and the privilege of a complete report on the work you per- 
form. You are welcome to this free service and you will not be persecuted 
by persistent “‘follow-up letters.” 


F R = & Frederick Palmer is not connected 
with any ether organization. 

FREDERICK PALMER, President, ‘‘Storycraft’’ 
Academy Building (Department 8), 
Hollywood, California 

Please send me FREE, without obligation, “YOUR WRITING 
CAREER” and Division No. 1 of your NEW Course and Service. 
Ie is understood that I may complete the entire first Writing Assign- 
ment and obtain your personal report on my work, also entirely 
without cost or obligation. 














All inquiries confidential—No salesman will call. 
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OUR ONLY INTEREST 


To make YOU a professional writer. NOT to win just 
@ few flukey sales. 

Bullding CAREERS for writers. That's been our spec- 
lalty for nearly 20 years. We've studied it through 
ACTUAL experience as Editor, Critic-Agent, Teacher, 
Featured Columnist and—Author. 

Every Serious writer MUST walk this road one way or 
another. Why WASTE time -— it ALONE, when our 
wide, practical knowledge can SHORTEN the distance 
and save you innumerable WRONG turns? 


What We Do NOT Do 


Sell expensive Contracts, Lessons, etc. All our criticism 
is based on the CASE-METHOD. Telling you what's 
wrong with INDIVIDUAL stories, we also teach you 
BASIC Principles. You LEARN while you WRITE. 


Deal in vague Generalities. Note the close-packed 
text of this adv. No wasted words. It's the SAME with 
our ADVICE to YOU: (1) Impersonal Analysis; (2) De- 
tailed Revision Outline; (3) Friendly Personal Advice— 
all the way down the line. 


Peddie mss. If a Story won't "go", we tell you AT 
ONCE. If it WILL "Go", we FIND the Market. Our 
reports average 93% accurate. 


One Standard Rate 
Under 10,000 words 60c per 1000 words. Short Shorts 
(under 2000 words), Agency Reports, $1. 


PLEASE: No postcards! Write a letter giving full writ- 
ing experience. We MEAN this. It helps us to help you. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or fee refunded. 


WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 


William E. Harris, Director 


44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
MN 
TYPING 


Manuscripts of books, plays, scenarios, stories, etc., 
promptly and neatly typed. First copy on 20-lb. bon 
carbon copy, extra outside sheets; minor corrections i 
requested. 35c per thousand up to 10,000; thereafter, 30c 
per thousand. Poetry, ic per line. ailed flat. 


WILLIAM H. SHULL 
204 So 11th Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 


BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful column. 
Test your ability! My course of 12 lessons points the way. 
STUDENTS’ SYMPOSIUM new feature just added. 
10 years experience. Send for free pamphlet. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 


FREE READING ALL STORIES 
FROM EARNEST WRITERS! No obligation. ONLY 
if you want this, I revise for small charge; or offer solid 
criticisms at low rates; also market for 10% when salable, 
before or after revision. Investigate with your BEST 
STORY! 10th year in business; fairness ALWAYS! 


CHARLES P. GORDON, Box 148, Dante, Va. 
free criticism by an experi- 


Senda siticism by” an ¢ 
enced tr ou a giso 
S h or t M S . to Succeed “38 2 Writer,” 


f .__... Which describes remarkably 
successful and inexpensive literary courses conducted by post. 
Founded in 1919, the Regent Institute has pupils in over 100 
countries, and their work has appeared in 1233 publications. 

THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 222), Palace Gate, London, W.8, England 








—an article or a story—for 











Balmer, in publishing this story, attached 
an editorial note which said, “We felt when 
we first read this story—and still feel—that 
this is not a pleasant story, but we wanted 
Redbook to be the first popular magazine 
to publish the work of this talented young 
writer of magnificent talent who is destined 
to go far.” 

“What was unpleasant about the story 
and what made you feel you had to publish 
it?” this reporter asked Balmer. 

He indicated the following remarkable 
passage : 


“Clad in a white linen suit, the wrinkles of 
which followed the swells and creases of his 
bulging corpulence, Mr. Campaspe felt blissfully 
cool; the purple stripes of his shirt faded to 
pink as the wind dried its damp cloth; and even 
the coarse fiber of the plush upholstery ceased 
to burn and irritate the soft flesh of his thighs. 
With a movement of tremendous upheaval, he 
brought forth a handkerchief from his hip 
pocket, mopped well within the horseshoe of his 
baldness, rubbed his bulbous half-buried nose 
to a turn, wiped the accumulated oil from the 
hanging corners of his grim full-blooded lips, 
and concluded by raising his head like a turtle 
to get at the bag of his chin. Then he opened 
his small eyes, which were bright and full-viewed 
and took in everything. Pursing his lips into a 
sadly apologetic fat man’s smile, Mr. Campaspe 
addressed his two companions: 

“Hot, eh?” 


Later came this description of the fat 
man undressing in the bathhouse with Otto, 
his rival . . . more of the story which haunted 
Balmer for a week: 


“Then he stood up, and slowly pivoting 
’round, the two men began to strip. Back to 
back, their buttocks touching, they undid, un- 
loosed and unbuttoned. Otto drew his under- 
shirt over his head, dropped his trousers and 
pants, and then abiding stark naked, sat down 
to remove his shoes. Meanwhile Mr. Campaspe 
felt his warmth, and breathing audibly, fol- 
lowed his movements from beneath lowered lids. 
He contrived to put off all his clothes, except 
for his striped-pink shirt, whose tails fell in 
generous folds which covered him. It would 
require a herculean effort to unburden himself 
of it, for it was more than cloth, a fleshly bur- 
den, and he was resolved that the weight of it 
should be felt by Otto.... 

“Otto pored over the incredible sight. He 
did not perceive the exultant smile on the fat 
man’s lips, nor the shuddering of those lips, 
which threatened to disrupt their muscular 
mask, Though Otto had seen fat men before, 
their wrinkled creased obesity, repellently ob- 
scene, never had he believed possible the bag- 
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FACT ARTICLES PAY 


How do I know that feature articles pay? Because 





‘ ging white monstrosity swelling in front of him. 
It was epicene. Then Otto chuckled uneasily, 
and lunging with his fist, playfully struck Mr. 
Campaspe a blow on the breast. I sell them EVERY MONTH. 
“*You!’? Otto exclaimed. ‘You’re like a Only a writer can teach writing. M 


woman!" th th, 2, -. 8. 
Balmer was also the first editor to pub- ggg bye Rise die, a eel te a 
lish the work of Joseph Harrington, a young Articles.” I give a PROMPT service. 
New York newspaper man who said an CHARLES CARSON 
abrupt goodbye to fellow members of the 
New York Fournal-American rewrite staff 
last fall. Harrington quit newspaper work 
for all time, he hopes, because three of his 
slick stories sold to major magazines in 
three days. His arrival was sudden—he 
had been plugging along for two years 
without even writing a story his agent 
deemed good enough to send out—and now 
he is a veritable sensation. He has just 
climaxed the triumphs of last fall by selling 
three stories at once to Saturday Evening 


students sell 
uality Slicks, 
Sports, 





Suite 332-333, Van Nuys Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Phone: MAdison 3413 or MAdison 4221 
ee my forthcoming articles in American Author, Author & 
Journalist, Popular Photography, Outdoor Guide, Lore and 


other magazines. 





EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


College graduate (Journalism) will t your manuscripts 
at 35c per 1,000 words up to 20,000; thereafter, She. 
Pica or elite type. Minor corrections, it requested.’ Car- 
bon; extra first, last pages. 20-lb. bond. erse, lc per 
line. Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


538 West Belden Ave., Chicago, Ifill. 





Post. But one of his best stories, snapped 
up by Balmer, was “J Do Solemnly Swear,” 
and here is a brief sample of the easy flow 
of narrative which caught the editor’s eye. 


This was the opening of the story: 


“Seven or eight minutes, he-said. That’s all 
it will take. So pull yourself together. Seven or 
eight minutes isn’t long. It will be over so soon. 
I wish I could see better. Those flashlight bulbs, 
they've done something to my eyes. Do they 
ever make people blind, I wonder? Of course 
not. Now don’t be silly. Pull yourself together. 
Seven or eight minutes, and it will be all over. 

“There now, he’s getting up. He’s saying 
something. Listen carefully. There’s something 
wrong with my ears, too. I wish I could hear 
better. 

“*You are the wife of the deceased George 

Jackland, Mrs. Jackland ?” 

* *Yes sir.’ 

“It must just be my ears. My own voice 
sounds queer. I wish those blurs would go out 
of my eyes. Those flashlight bulbs, they hurt 
your eyes. 

“*The mother of the defendant, Ruth Jack- 
land ?’ 

"Yes sis’ 

“You know that, Mr. Rosenmark. Everybody 
knows that. It’s going to take longer than seven 
or eight minutes if you ask questions like that. 
Everybody knows I’m Ruth’s mother. Where 
is she? Oh, there! I thought you’d be nearer 
to me. Way off in a corner like that—why, 
after all, you’re the most important person here. 
It’s your trial. I wish I could see your face. I 
suppose you keep looking down in your lap 
because Mr. Rosenmark told you to. You look 
so pale and frightened, Ruth. Don’t worry. 


WRITERS!!! 


If you are unable to sell your Ms., send it to me. Many 
scripts have merit and would sell if handled properly; rejec- 
tions usually mean scripts need working over, editing, 
building up or complete revision. I offer a somewhat differ- 
ent service because of many requests for it. I am a writer. 
Let me read your Ms.; let me see what I can do with it. 
If material merits it, I'll personally work on it to bring it 
up to editorial requirements and market it. I do the work 
myself, correcting, revising and marketing. When a sale is 
made, I get a percentage of the price received, according 
to the amount of work I had to do on the script; if I don’t 
sell the Ms., I get nothing for my labor. If Ms. is not 
worth spending time and effort on it, I'll tell you why. 
Response to this adv. will be heavy; so much of my time is 
taken up in reviewing and handling scripts that a small fee 
must be charged to help cover this, at rate of $1 per Ms.; 
books $3. Let me hear from you NOW; the time is ripe to 
get scripts to editors. 


DAVID SMITH, 50 S. Seventh Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





POETS: Start the New Year Right 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for 1939 PRIZE 
PROGRAM, with particulars of $25 Quarterly Prizes, 
monthly contests, book publication contest, and de- 
scriptive leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
BOOKS, four of which contain list of 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year.) 
702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 











THE VERB - FINDER 


Put the POWER THAT GETS ACTION into everything you 
write without tedious drills or ‘‘exercise.’” You 
learn to apply a single secret which will breathe new power 
into everything yee write—and make it instantly more expres- 
sive, response-getting and colorful. 

Learn to invigorate and enliven your writing with—verbs, 
skilfully chosen. The VERB-FINDER is a treasury of 100,01 
powerful verbs arranged according to a startiing, new method 


far more simple aon ee $i 90 Post 
for circular, r | PAID 


of the dictionary. nm 
RODALE PRESS, Dept. 6, Emaus, Pa. 

















Make money tn Advertising. Prepare quickly duri 
earn while you learn. No experience necessary. ew, easy method. 
Nothing else like it. Send at once for free klet—"‘Win Success 
in Advertising,’’ and requirements. No obligation. 

Page-Davis School of Advertisin 


3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 3052, Chicago, ‘Iuinois, U.S.A. 
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EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Writing 
Editorial 
Sales 


Terms on Request 


235 West 46th St., New York City 


AUTHORS 


aye typed, editorial Rn cngagenmenccer cgay in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, paragraphing cor- 
rected; i nteed; carbon copy : 50c per 1,000 ba] 


ms Ic r line; 12 years’ experience. FIV 
EIKELY MARKETS suggested. 
RENA VAN CISE 


3531 La Salle Avenue, Youngstown, Chio 


THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for UU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have suolesionaly prepared for publication. I revise, 
—_. and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 

eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 


FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer,” 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


LEARN TO WRITE HUMOR 


My system makes it easy to originate humor—and 
to prove this I'll send a Sample Lesson Free, without 
obligation. Also full particulars and terms for 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION—MARKETING SERVICE 
Jack W. Pansy, 2041 East 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry Ic per line. Book leng 35-30c per 1000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 





123 N. 10th Street, Olean, N. Y. 








We'll get you off. Mr. Rosenmark said it would 
be easy, if I’d help. And I’ll help, Ruth.” 


And on and on, with much more of that 
easy flow, to a remarkable ending. The 
woman has been called to the stand at her 
daughter’s murder trial. The daughter, 
coming home drunk one night, had ob- 
jected to a reprimand, and killed her 
father. To save her daughter, the mother 
must lie—for seven or eight minutes—about 
the character of her dead husband, who 
really was in the right. She must paint 
him as vicious, brutal and drunken. Then 
at the end she must collapse on the stand, 
saying “Please send her back to me. Please 
send her back.” 

Harrington achieved his dramatic peak 
with this way of saying what actually did 
happen on the stand, at the end: 


“During the recess, the reporter who was 
writing his story in the press room, by the click- 
ing telegraph-keys, looked up from his type- 
writer and called to the girl writer on the other 
side of the table: 

** ‘Say, when she collapsed, what did she say?” 

“Send her back to me. Send her back. 
Why?’ 

***Just noticed my notes. Somehow I caught 
it: Send him back to me. 

“Must be a mistake. We all got it her.’ 

“Sure. A mistake. Thanks.’ 

“His typewriter sang again.” 


There, then, are samples of some 
writing and plotting by young and then 
almost unheard-of writers which caught the 
fancy of Edwin Balmer and enabled them 
to crash Redbook. Balmer does not offer 
those as perfect examples of what he wants 
in his magazine, for he, like most other 
editors, does not actually know what he 
wants in his publication. He offers those 
only as examples of what has been done by 
young writers, in recent months, and proba- 
bly will be done again. 


ERSONALLY, Balmer is sort of a plot 

factory. His imagination is ready, at 
almost any time, to yield an idea for a 
story, and sometimes it has carried him 
pretty far from reality as in the novel, 
“When Worlds Collide,’ which he wrote in 
collaboration with Philip Wylie, one of his 
close friends, in 1933. “When Worlds Col- 
lide” pictured a head-on crash of the plan- 
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ets, and the rather bizarre results of this 
calamity. The book sold so well, however, 
that Balmer and Wylie quickly produced 
another one of the same theme, “After 
Worlds Collide.” 

But, for the pages of Redbook, Balmer 
does not consider a gee-whiz plot at all 
necessary. Plots can be very slight, and he 
doesn’t mind a bit. A Phi Beta Kappa, a 
former Chicago Tribune reporter and a 
world traveler, he has concluded that the in- 
telligence of the American reading public 
has risen to a point where character por- 
trayal is more warmly received, by his 
readers, than tangled plot complications. 

To him, anyway, a Redbook plot is 
likely to be “a piece of life,” rather than 
a maze of complications for which a solu- 
tion must be found. 

‘Defining a plot more specifically,” he 
told the reporter, “a plot is a selection of 
significant incidents out of a life or an ex- 
perience which most adequately portrays 
the development of character. 

“We want, for Redbook, writers who are 
equipped with the ideas of the present, who 


feel life is worth living and, without any 
Pollyanna attitude, present people who 
feel as they do. 

“We don’t want stories of perversion, 
degradation or decadence except as inci- 
dental to the stories of more vital normal 
people who are living of some significance. 

“We don’t want stories that are ‘angled’ 
and ‘manufactured’ for Redbook, because 
we think our readers want to be surprised 
by what they see in the magazine. 

“And if I get a story with a note 
saying “This may not be at all your sort of 
story, but I wanted to write it and here it 
is,” I am likely to be much more impressed 
than by a story which was written to fit 
some supposed pattern of Redbook stories.” 

Balmer said that in line with this fiction 
policy the happy ending story is no longer 
persona non grata. 

“We publish a happy ending story now 
and then, but we certainly don’t insist upon 
them any more. We realize many lives, 
though unhappy, are important.” The 
editor said that he is often asked how Red- 

(Continued on page 49) 








DREAMING 


come to me. 


meet editorial requirements. 


Of checks rolling in? It’s fun! But can you cash those checks?? 
If you're “arty’’ and turn out those “perfect little gems’’ — DON’T 


I'm a selling agent. I judge material solely according to its SALABILITY. 
I am a highly trained critic with editorial experience. 


I can help you 


I have a personal sales service right in the heart of New York. Eileen 
Mooney, under my direction, places your manuscripts with editors. 
I represent you on this coast. 

I sell CONSISTENTLY, therefore, I can offer you my service at this low fee. 
My reading fee for criticism and analysis is $1 for EACH manuscript 
up to 8,000 words; $2 from 8,000 to 20,000; $5 from 20,000 to 50,000 and 
$10 above 50,000 words. This fee is deducted from my 10% commission 
on sales. Fee and stamped, self-addressed envelope MUST accompany 
all manuscripts. 


I WELCOME NEW WRITERS! 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Phone Hempstead 0903 or Hempstead 7581 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 

encies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 

nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. : 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the March issue on or before February 
16. Rates 7 cents the word. 5 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our ‘“‘personal’? department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





CYTHEREA—for men—the FRIENDSHIP CLUB for 
men and women of college background—and the 
GRAPEVINE for everybody, everywhere, who is 
lonely. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose 
postage. 


OPPORTUNITY is requested by a man of decent 
habits and integrity to work on farm for board and 
room to start. Country minded, experienced, first 
of all shall seek to be helpful to employer. Handy, 
capable, naturalized citizen, 40, single, now radio 
operator on high seas returning States about first 
ag Gabriel, 1212 Government Street, Mo- 
ile, ja. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


IS YOUR ENVIRONMENT afflicted by adult infan- 
tilism? CONTACTS, original clearing house for the 
mentally marooned, founded in 1927, connects intel- 
ligent people everywhere who enjoy discussing the 
ag of life by letter. 


Send 3c stamp please. 
ox 91, Station D, New York City. 


SECURITY AND TIME TO WRITE! “Getting Started 
on a Farm” tells what you must know and can ex- 
pect from a home in the country. 25 cents. Box 221, 
Collins, Iowa. 


READ YOUR OWN PALM? Analyze self through 
name? Grand fun, and instructive. Full details 
how. Name, 50c coin. Ann Horne, P. O. Box 609, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


WILL PHOTOGRAPH YOUR requirements. Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. Geo. Umstead, 263 Rocklyn 
Road_ Upper Darby, Pa. 


WISHING IS WASTING. Get busy! Marry the girl. 
ed the boy. Come to Cinema, single or double. 
Plow, dig, hoe, cook, saw, wash, sew, act, teach. 
build, paint, wire, clerk, type, guide—when not 
woe’ 1000 acres to do on. Are you ambitious? 
Write! The Writers’ Lyceum, Cinema, B. C., Canada. 


WILL EXPLAIN MANUSCRIPT TYPING, quick word 
count, correct mailing. $1.00 (coin). Ann Horne, 
P. O. Box 609, Tacoma, Washington. 


I’M STILL DOING BUSINESS at the same old stand— 
— Des Marais, Box 33, Station E, Cincinnati, 
oO. 


NEWSPAPER WOMAN desires correspondence, both 
sexes. Box F-3. 


WRITERS—We will print and publish your books. 
Sell, distribute nationally. hite-Thompson, pub- 
lishers. 708 Hill Street Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25¢ 
for details and markets. Writers Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


NEW PLOTTO, $9; Narrative Technique $1.25; Trial 
and Error, $1.50. Send money order. Ben Daly, 
Lakeview, Oregon. 


400 SYNONYMS FOR “SAID’, 12c; Contests and 
12e; 100 Photographic Markets, 18c. Paxson, 
110 Walnut, Ardmore, Penna. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. Large 
bargain list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


READ RUMBLINGS AND ROUGHAGE. 
humorous, unique. You will like it. Dime. 
Dunn, Box 542, Lawton, Okla. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
best markets sent for 25c. 
Minnesota. 


MEN AND WOMEN—Find new friends through this 
UNUSUAL correspondence system. Send $1.00 cash 
or money order for names, addresses, etc. Your 
name will not be used if requested. Confidential 
and personal service. W. Cain, Box 281, Anniston, 
Alabama. 


PACIFIC NORTH-WEST and Puget Sound Country. 
Four questions answered, 50c. Box 1177, Poulsbo, 
Washington. 


ONE HUNDRED PRINTED COPIES OF YOUR POEM, 
$1.00. Four poe in folder, $2.50. Send dime 
for samples. . Thomas, 409 Bergenline, West New 
York, New Jersey. 


BEGINNING POETS—101 markets for poems and 
verse, 25c. Poets’ Service, Box 1355, Lubbock. Texas. 


DETECTIVE WRITER? Crime, prison slang, 500 
words. Defined, 50c coin. Give story professional 
touch. Sisson, 491 Chancery, New Bedford, Mass. 


LUKIBIT: Magic square lucky charm for watch chain 
or purse. Revival of ancient amulet. Send birth 
date of one for whom charm is intended and 10c 
coin to CARICARV, Box 372, Boone, North Carolina. 


TELL YOUR TROUBLES to The Postal Pastor, San 
Jose, lll. Free will offering brings help. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished. Try Short Story Plot Analysis. (Copy- 
righted). 50c Postpaid. G. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine 
Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


WANTED—Sincere fiction collaborator. Box F-2. 


PLOTTO with Key, perfect, $7.50. Trial and Error, 
latest, $1.50; Judson, 119 West 23rd, New York. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright 1935). Dime 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” included 
ree. G. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., Marion, 

io. 


WRITERS. All types. Clippings, tips, research or 
any other information. Rates reasonable. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write Stanley Mandziak, 1124 
Fteley Ave., New York, N. Y., Bx. 


COLUMNISTS—Our two page mimeographed letter 
telling how we syndicate our own column with clip- 
pings, 25c. Charley Grant, Plain City, Ohio. 


WRITERS’ CONTEST and MANUSCRIPT CLUB: 
Memberships, $3.00. Cash prizes monthly for best 
manuscripts, most original plot solutions, best verse. 
Free help with stories, plots, to members. C. W. 
Hansen, Box 216, Union Grove, Wisconsin. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935.) Enlarged. 
G. N. Alworth, 556 Blaine Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


MEMORIAL AND BIRTHDAY POEMS, $1. Box F-1. 


JAPAN AND CHINA—Research and translation for a 
timely story. Write: Far Eastern Research Bureau, 
Box 377, Berkeley, Calif. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Join Peppy Penpal Club! Ex- 
change snaps, souvenirs, everywhere! 25c. Ann 
Horne, P. O. Box 609, Tacoma, Washington. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR WRITTEN TO ORDER. Any sub- 
ject. Cartoon ideas, newspaper columns. Acts, 
skits, gags. Stamped envelope appreciated. Don 
Frankel. 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE illustrating any idea or 
passage from literature will be drawn in pen line 
following your directions for $12. A hundred 
“Ulysses” bookplates with your name, $1. Write 
for sample. Charles Park, Brookville, Pa. 


Pithy, 
Oscar 


Full instructions and 50 
Charles Olive, Willmar, 
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BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS sell your story. niake 
ea 


color. Fifty cents and return postage. 
pag DeWayne, Opdyke, Illinois. 


WORLD SLANG, THIEVES ARGOT—new, 

a 25c coin. Valuable bibliography crime 

reference library, 25c. Writer’s rvice, San 
Clemente, California. 


TEACHER will correct spelling and grammar on 
manuscripts for 50c a thousand words. Questions 
about Minnesota, Montana or Wyoming answered at 
ten cents each or money returned. Aileen Bloom, 
Lander, Wyoming. 


TAILS concerning home money makers and for- 
= for stamp. Emil Ethier, Hugo, Minnesota. 


FISH CATCHING SECRET—Attracts 44 mile to hook. 
25c. Box F-3. 


RADIO “SERIALS” PAY BIG—Study complete 15- 
minute dramatic script actually used nationwide 
network; 50c coin. Writer’s Service, San Clemente, 
California. 


TESTED MONEYMAKING SCHEMES! 40,000 words! 
Guaranteed. 25c coin, stamps. Macode, 1423 
Fifth Avenue, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


PUBLICIZE YOURSELF—Business_ profession, book, 
reporting, col » mail busi , salesmanship, win 
tests, or in any line through clever pub- 
licity. Quarter brings “PUBLICITY FLASHES,” a 
bulletin of promotional IDEAS. Hinkle Press 
Agency, W906 Chestnut, Joplin, Missouri. 


“BOOKS SOLD WHOLESALE”—Any new and used 
texts, novels, etc. Wholesale Text Book Company, 
713 Otis Place, Washington, D. C. 








BRAND NEW. Trial and Error, Northwest Passage, 
Story San Michel, Adventure With Genius, Complete 
Shakespeare, Effective Thinking. First $6.00 takes 
all. Also Elgin watch and chain, Elgin electric 
razor, both $12.00 cash. Webster, 349 Broadway, 
Newark, N. J. 


NEWS BUREAU 
writer, 20 to 40. 
leans. 


PLAYWRIGHT wanted by leading authors’ criticism 
bureau for part-time criticism work. Applicant 
must have exceptional ability as demonstrated by 
sales. Write full details. Office 643, 246 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

WHAT’S YOUR I. Q.? Send for Tests. Dime and 
stamp. Thomas Nuckolls, Nicholas Senn Hospital, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 


PLOTTO AND KEY BY COOK: Have ordered new 
copy. Will sell for $9. Mrs. Harriet Swiss, 1406 
Merriam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WRITERS! Make additional income spare time. Easy, 
fascinating. Send 25c coin for instructions. P. O. 
Box 616, Sacramento, Calif. 


I CAN HELP YOU WRITE—Short, long, serials. M 
SELF-HELPS are what you need! $1.00 postpaid. 
Dorothea Muttitt, Story Counsellor, Westport, Conn. 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c. Briefs, $1.00. Author’s 
service, clippings, plot developments, $10 per 
month. Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


OWNER, 62, will marry woman 
Leigh, 1509 Bodenger, New Or- 


WANTED: Letters from amateur camera-journalists 
telling how they have picked checks from news- 
apers and magazines for articles and photographs. 
ayment bv arrang t. Holden, Publisher, Ger- 
mantown, Tenn. 


PEPPY PEN-PALS! Prize Contests! Experiences, 
jokes, poems cartoons, snapshots! 20c; Five back 


numbers, $1.00. Wow, Eolia, Missouri. 


INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE CLUB for meet- 
ing poneating people. Box 406, Oxford, North 
rolina. 





WANTED to take up the matter of printing a volume, 
with a book publishing or an incorporated printing 
company. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd St., 


JOIN THE UNKNOWN SONGWRITERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Three cent stamp brings full details to ama- 
teur Lyric and Melody writers. Secr.: J. Dubelbeiss. 
419 12th Street, West New York, New Jersey. 


FIND THE RIGHT POSITION—How to Write a Let- 
ter of Application. Complete instructions 50c 
(stamps accepted.) J. R. Caldwell, P. O. Box 330, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SUCCESSFUL PROFESSIONAL AUTHOR would like 
» —— with refined lady interested in writing. 
OX -C. 


WRITERS ... EARN EXTRA CASH WITH CAMERA! 
Send one dime for “Dollars For Your Best Snap- 
shots.” W. Hippenstiel, 1128 Russell Ave., Bethle- 
hem, Penna. 


WANTED: Position to act as Philadelphia correspond- 
ont *. any journals, magazines, newspapers, etc. 
ox F-5. 


INTERESTING GIRLS—Please write! 
164 Baker, Northwest, Atlanta, Ga. 


RELIABLE RESEARCH!—Any conceivable subject. 
Any questions answered. International Exchange. 
(Send problem for reasonable estimate.) WARSLEY 
~~ BUREAU, Journal Square, Jersey City, 


- J. 


Humphrey, 


CHRISTIANS—Correspond: Cleo Crocker, Neosho, Mo. 


LOOK! GET “CUPID’S MAIL.” Photos, descriptions, 
Opportunities galore. Copy 10c. ‘“Cupid’s Mail,” 
2149-H, Jackson, Chicago. 


WERE YOU BORN BEFORE 1921? Send Birth Date, 
Hour, and $1.00. Individual Reading. Maude H. 
Fritz, Fremont, Nebr. 


CASH IN ON YOUR MANUSCRIPTS—My Current 
Market Tips will — Bigger and better markets. 
Stories, poems, articles. 25c and 3c stamp. Mrs. 
W. Muttitt, Westport, Conn. 


GET THE “THEME AND IDEA CHART.” 
to C. Diehl, Solomon, Kansas. 

RESEARCH: IDEAS: on programs for success. 
Advance this year! Monthly service available at 
reasonable rates. SHELDON WORTH, 235 So. 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOLUTIONS—House of Friendship and Understanding. 
Correspondence with Interesting People. An Un- 
usual Service. Address, Stamp Please, Solutions, 
1206 Union Street, Schenectady, N. Y. 


DETAILED PLOTS (50c) from contributor: Boys’ 
World, Catholic Boy, Radio News, Associated Ed- 
itors, Canadian Boy, etc. JUVENILE PLOTTER 
(dollar) endorsed by Denver Writers’ Club. W. H. 
Fraser, Box 455, Bracebridge, Ontario. 


WANT BOOK OF VERSE PRINTED. 200 pages. 
Lowest bid wins. Box 335, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


OLD WEST, will exchange fact data with writers or 
researchers. Woodman, Stonington, Maine. 


“’’LL SHOW YOU HOW to earn $1 checks while read- 
ing your newspaper for 10c stamp.” eene, 
406 Cross St., Phila., Pa. 


UNDERWORLD, Crook Criminal, Prostitute, Hobo or 
any kind of lingo. Each list 25 cents cash. Dorothy 
Dase, 17111 Second Blvd., Detroit. 


SMART LETTERHEAD—Busi N ity! Quarter 
brings design individually created for you. M. 
Bishon, 2423 18th nw, Washington, D. C. 


PROFESSIONAL WORD “TOOLS” Build “Live” 
Characters—vivid descriptions. 1,000 “Verbs of 
Action.” 1,000 “Vivid Adjectives.” 1,000 “Nouns— 
Emotional Characterization.” Complete “Kit,” $1. 
postpaid. First fifty orders receive 1,000 “Synonyms 
Said” free. - Working Writer’s Service, Mercer 
Island, Wash. 


SOPHISTICATE YOUR SUITCASE—ADORN ANY- 
THING 10 colorful baggage stickers of South 
Eddie, 1253 S. W. 


Send $1 








American hotels, airlines, 25c. 
2n |, Flerida. 
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ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Training and Criticism In 
Verse, Short Stories, and Novels 
Author of 


“How To Revise Your Own Poems’’ 
“How To Revise Your Own Stories”’ 


Contributor to New Yorker, Nation, Sat. Review, C. S. 
Monitor, O'Brien, O. Hen collections, Writer, 
Writer's Digest, and others of National importance. 
1012 Park Central Bidg., 412 West Sixth St. 
Les Angeles TUcker 5520 California 











AUTHORS’ AND TYPISTS' SUPPLIES 


Envelopes—28 Ib. Glazed Kraft: 25 9x12 and 25 942x122, 
85c; 25 6x9 and 25 61x91, 60c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 
75c. Hammermill Bond Boxed 500 sheets, light $1.25; 
heavy $1.45. Ribbons 50c, 3 for $1.35. Carbon 25 sheets 
40c. 500 name and address stickers 25c. West of Rockies 
add 10% to prices. Complete list on request. 

LEE E. GOOCH Box 202 Hernando, Miss. 














Pf ""FREE REVISION™ 


Your Manuscript will be Revised, Rewritten, Developed by 
Staff Revisionists free of charge if the script shows com- 
mercial possibilities. My Agency assumes all revision costs, 
asks no advance fees for revising, deducts 30% of the Pro- 
ceeds only after the Manuscript is sold. Before spendin 
money anywhere for help of any kind learn the Truth-as 
see it about your writings. If you are seeking Editorial 
contacts, send a Manuscript for Reading and_a Big, Eight- 
Page Analytical Report. For Reading and Report, enclose 
$1 per script for each ten thousand words or fraction thereof 
lus return postage. Positively no other fees. My Tenth 
ear contacting buyers. The West Coast’s active agent. 
What have you for Hollywood? Only Fiction considered. 
No personal interviews. 





BOOKS WANTED 
Two New York City Book Publishers ask me for suit- 
able gictom or Non-Fiction Book a Eo pens 
ani . 


Report, " Revision if necessary, and 
ae Firms for their consideration and publish- 
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N. RALPH NATHALE ne acent wince 1929) 


Suite 917, Shreve Bldg. San Francisco, California 











TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
pac Bg outside pages. Mailed flat. | iy 
ing, i 
Bet one thousand words; verse, %c st line. Book ieogths 
Se Per one thousand ‘words, THE KIND OF W RK 
THAT EDITORS COMMEND. 
LILLIAN WINGERTER 


Waynesburg, Ohio 

















WHAT ARES 
7 THOUGHTS ; 


Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 
are the about your inner mind, 
your personality, your understanding; 
facts caught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 
Learn about it; but first write for FREE IKLET to 
Scams v.x.o. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
San Joss, CALIFORNIA 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DETECTIVE WRITERS! Any question answered con- 
cerning New York Police procedure. 15¢c. Stockton 
& Corcoran, 407 East 85 St., New York. 


FOR SALE: Cook’s Plotto with Key. Perfect condi- 
tion. $8.50. G. E. Steunenberg, 519 No. Ardmore, 
Los Angeles. 


NOVELISTS—WRITERS, save time, unnecessary fees. 

Complete list with addresses America’s leading book 

ublishers. 25c coin. ACT NOW! Graphics, 379 
ourth Ave., New York City. 


“HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS”—32 pages. 10c 
postpaid. Bison Service, Buffalo, Minnesota. 


LONELY HEARTS—FIND YOUR SWEETHEART 
through the world’s foremost select correspondence 
club. 39,000 men and women have enlisted my con- 
fidential services during the past 17 years: why not 

ou? Painstaking service for particular people. 
embers everywhere. Sealed particulars free. Evan 
Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville. Fla. 


GLOBE PLOTS. Streamlined for ’39, a complete sup- 
ply embracing | modern writer’s needs. Both 
slanted and generalized from your suggestions, Love, 
Mystery, esterns. Professionally essential; de- 
tailed, complete. Temporarily, $1. PLOTmaster, 
The Sun, Blue Rapids, Kansas. 


CAPITALIZE ON YOUR TALENT or hobbies. We 
offer instruction on how to sell your services. Send 
25c coin on subjects you prefer. Co-operative Aid 
Society, Room 1503, Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS—20% OFF—Save on VIC- 
TOR, DECCA; all others—BRAND NEW, latest 
electrical recordings—classical, jazz, etc. Send no 
money—records shipped to you at 20% off list 
prices that you get from dealer or catalogue—you 
ay when records arrive. Tell us what you want. 
ECORD ASSOCIATES, Dept. R, 302 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 


WANT A BETTER JOB? Unusual application brought 
me seven good offers, one swell position. Sample 
and details, worth a month’s salary, yours for dime 
and stamp. DW, Box 757, Springfield, Mass. 


LONESOME? JOIN THE QUALITY CLUB. Make 
new friends everywhere. Stamp, Box 1004, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 


DEFECTIVE SIGHT AND HOW TO CURE IT. 240 
ages, $1.00. Alfred P. Scholz, M. D., 177 Lincoln 
oad, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLOTS YOU WILL BE EAGER TO USE, detailed 
from your story-idea or plot-germ in 2500-word 
plot-outline covering characters, opening, crises, dra- 
matic action, climax, etc. This is a specialized de- 
luxe service, with satisfaction guaranteed. Cost, $3 
per plot. Circular on request. Bayard York, 204 
Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED: Gags for cartoons. Steady market if your 
stuff is good. F. Thompson, 106 W. 47th, New 
York City. 


BOOGIE-MEN! SWISHES! LIVERLIPS! Make your 
stories sparkle. 350 modern, colorful swing terms; 
definied, illustrated in sentences; 25c coin. IN- 
CLUDED FREE: “When Characters Speak’”—the 
four ways to handle “he-said’’ problem. These are 
two Writer’s First-Aid Kit specials. Squire Com- 
pany, 4715 West Lloyd, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











YOUNG MAN, 23, amateur writer, singer, going to 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, desires stay with one 
similarly inclined. Box D-4. 


TYPISTS. Nu-Ribbon renews without removal muss. 
Over twenty new ribbons in one bottle. guaranteed. 
75 cents postpaid. Order from Heath, 1437 Fourth 
Avenue, San Diego, California. 


CONFIDENTIAL ADVISOR—Student of human na- 
ture, with wide experience, wants to help you with 
your problems. Sincere, sympathetic and helpful 
advice given. Enclose $1.00. Mrs. Spink, 91 South 
Wallace Blvd., Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


YOU CAN SELL SHORT-SHORTS by intelligent mar- 
keting. 125 active markets complete with editorial 
requirements, 25¢. Myron Minnick, 645 W. 23rd 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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HOW AND WHERE TO SELL YOUR SONG—By Sam 
Coslow, America’s most consistent hit writer, who 
wrote “Cocktails for Two,” “Have You Forgotten So 
Soon?” “Just One More Chance” and hundreds of 
others. This new book contains over 300 possible 
markets for your song, tells whom to contact, what 
terms to ask for, and reams of valuable hints—in- 
side stuff on best selling methods, from the writer’s 
own personal experience. Tells how lyric writers 
can contact established composers, and vice versa. 
If you are trying to crash the songwriting game, 
you cannot afford to be without this book. Send 
one dollar for your copy now to Foster Publishing 
Co., Dept. DD, P. O. Box 291, Hollywood, Calif. 


YOUR CHANCE FOR A SALE IS SO MUCH BETTER 
when you have a substantial plot for your story. 
We offer completely developed workable plots—any 
type, slanted toward the magazine that you wish to 
reach, From three to five writers sell stories de- 
veloped from our plots each week; many of these 
being first sales. Let us put that solid foundation 
under your next story that has enabled many be- 
ginners to break into print. Ask about “10% com- 
mission on sale” plan. CROSBY’S PLOT SHOP, 
Box 12, Station ‘‘A” Charleston, S. C. 


INTRODUCE ME TO WRITER FRIENDS and corre- 
spondents. rofitable, unexceptionable arrange- 
ment. Newman, 251 West 71st, New York. 





Balmer. Boss of 
Redbook 


(Continued from page 45) 


book dares publish so many stories without 
happy endings, and that an associate of 
his, a member of the editorial staff of Red- 
book, has supplied the perfect reply: 
“Where are those people who always had 
to have the happy endings in stories, no 
matter what the facts were? Where are 
they now?” 

The answer, Balmer says, is quite likely 
to be “In the breadlines.” 

If there is any better way to destroy 
arguments for happy endings, Balmer hasn’t 
thought of it. 

Let us look briefly at some more of 
these “piece of life,” unhappy ending plots 
in which the editor of Redbook buys. One 
such story, “Strangers Are Kind,” by Pearl 
Buck, published in Redbook in September, 
1936, is, Balmer declares, “as good a story 
as anybody has ever written.” 

While the brilliance of Miss Buck’s prose 
sparkled from every paragraph, the plot was 
simplicity itself, to wit: 





Marjorie Bair, school teacher, becomes preg- 

nant by Philip, who teaches school in the same 

| small town. Marjorie, after three months, de- 

) cides to tell Philip on his twenty-sixth birthday, 

sure that he will marry her. Philip, ignorant of 

her condition, announces before she can tell 

her secret that he has abandoned hope of 

marrying her because of his hopeless financial 
condition. : 











FOUR A DAY! 


After tallying the number of editorial requests 
we get for stories, poems and articles—we dis- 
cover that they average four a day. Our regu- 
lar list of writers supplies two or three of these 
daily—the rest must come from you. 

Send us your manuscripts at once. If salable, 
we'll market them for the highest prices. If not, 
we promise you the criticism service that will 
put them into the selling class. 


Our rates: For manuscripts up to 2,000 words, $1; $1 per 
thousand thereafter. Resubmissions free. Fee returned 
on sale of manuscript. 


CAMERON - REED 


126 Madison Avenue, New York Citv 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS ... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 
Then, you can sell Juvenile material—Stories, 
Articles, Fillers. 


I’ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Articles 
and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 


Now I’m teaching it. 
Write for terms to 
WILL HERMAN > 


766 Hippodrome Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 














PUBLISHERS SELDOM GIVE REAL 
REASONS FOR REJECTIONS 


Your Manuscript might be made salable with 
expert advice. Revision, Collaboration, Sales. 


MARY R. WALSH 
Editorial Adviser 


Fifteen years with Atlantic Monthly Co. and Houghton 
Mifflin bo. Excellent connections N. Y. and Boston 
publishers. Moderate fee as advance against commission. 


6 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1836 Champa Street, Denver, Celo. The Way 
Send me your free book, “The Way Past the Pasi 
Editor,” and the free criticism coupon. The 
MD cincinuiugenesesobeuweusasbesdt evetccccecoves Editor 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Theres a SEW, WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 


Writers find Practical Fiction Writing the sure 

way to success. Complete training . . . con- 

structive criticisms...professional guidance... 

sales service...No flattery, no wasted time or 

effort. The most interesting, practical plan for 
fiction writers. Investigate 


now. Send for free booklet FREE 
and criticism coupon. 
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SONGWRITERS’ MANUAL 


now ready 
Full of helpful information for the aspiring song writer. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 
Song Poems Wanted for Immediate Consideration 
STANDARD SONG SERVICE, Dept. 10 
1412-13 Great Northern Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 














SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Collaboration with a thoroughly trained and well-known 
composer. More than 90 of my Songs and Arrangements 
ted for publi Send your Poems for free exam- 
ination and criticism. 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. Bachelor of Music 
4153M South Van Ness, Los Angeles, Calif. 











INSIDE FACTS FOR 


ONGWRITER 


Write today for free booklets “How To 
Write Songs” and “Giving Your Songs 
The Right Start,’’ by Broadway’s fore- 
most composer. No obligation. 


Songwriters Institute 
Dept. 407, 1234 Broadway, New York City 











SONGWRITERS’ BEST PLAN 


We will pick the best of your 3 poems sent us 
and write a FREE melody. We publish. Send 
for complete plan. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, Thomaston, Maine 











SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
AMAZING offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. A proposition that will speak for itself and one 
you can TRU LY APPRECIATE. ee is believing . 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU N 

RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











FREE MELODY TO YOUR POEM 


We publish. Send 3 ms. We will pick the 
best —,, returning all others. Springtime In 
The Rockies piano arran — was made in 
this studio by Luther A. C 


NATIONAL aan 
Clark Building, Dept. WD Thomaston, Maine 











Songs arranged—words and melodies written 

or revised by the arranger of ‘‘Cherry Blossom 

Lane,” “Treasure Island,” ‘Carolina Moon” 

and many other hits. Reasonable rates for 

finest professional service. Send for details. 
HAROLD POTTER 











1619 Broadway New York City 





Marjorie does not tell Philip, whom she loves, 
nor her mother, who is highly moral and de 
pendent upon Marjorie’s school teacher earn- 
ings. Marjorie finishes the school term and then 
goes to Chicago, ostensibly to attend summer 
school, but actually to have a baby. A woman 
who cares for single girls in pregnancy, and then 
gives their babies out for adoption, supervises 
the birth of her baby son. Marjorie, saddened 
at having to give the baby up, refuses to look at 
it. “That sort,” snorts the day nurse. “What 
can you expect?” Marjorie goes home to the 
small town, to be met by Philip who tells her 
the study at summer school has made her look 
lovelier. Her mother calls her to supper. 
Marjorie goes back to her school, to begin 
again... 

“Incompatability,” by Starr Paret, in the 
February, 1939, issue, is a story which Bal- 
mer considers daring. It centers around the 
failure of a husband to meet his wife’s 
sexual needs, and her excursions into extra- 
marital relations, all of which her husband 
forgives. The story reaches its peak when 
the wife slips away from a farewell party 
with Tony, the guest of honor, and comes 
back later, trembling and crying “Please 
take me home! Beat me if you like —” 


The husband, forgiving again, sends her 
away on a trip to Bermuda and at the end 
is shown thinking it all over, after she has 
gone. 

“There was night over him now. The sun’s 
bright fire had drifted beyond the aging hills— 
just as the fires of youth would abate in journeys 
coming less and less frequently during the slow 
wheel of the years; until some day the flame 
itself would be cooled, and the long war of the 
flesh would dwindle to the thin, high triumph 
of the mind, and Carlotta would come home 
to stay.” 


ALMER, being a serial writer himself, 

surprisingly decided when he became 
editor of Redbook that serial stories were not 
much good any more; that readers didn’t 
care much for them, that they pulled far 
less circulation than was thought. So he 
promptly reduced the serial content. “The 
newsstand sales,” he says “jumped — down. 
I put the serials back in and the indicator 
jumped again — up.” 

Scouting about for serial writers for Red- 
book’s 1,100,000 circulation, Balmer came 
upon Gladys Hasty Carroll and has serial- 
ized many of her longer stories. Writing 
recently in The Saturday Review of Liter- 
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ature, he said her stories “represent the 
drama of inward development, rather than 
the excitement of the external event.” He 
added that “there is a hold to this sort of 
writing which the mere plot can never 
have.” Balmer talks much about authors 
writing “from an inward necessity.” He 
declares that “if there was ever a time for 
writing of an inward necessity, it is this 
day.” When a writer has the “inward 


necessity” feeling, the plot, action and 
characters, he is sure, will take care of 
themselves. He is proud that he published 


one of the Jalna novels, “Whiteoak Har- 
vest,’ by Mazo de la Roche, and found it 
more popular than the supposedly popular 
serials with a lot of breath-catching suspense 
at the end of each installment. 

All this, he says, is further indication 
of the transient taste in popular fiction. He 
illustrates this further by relating that a 
famed writer who, in the old days, used to 
get $50,000 for the serial rights of any 
novel, recently offered a novel of the same 
type to Redbook for $5,000. Even at this 
comparatively low price, the story was not 
wanted by Redbook. It was also spurned 
by other magazines. The market for such 
stories has simply collapsed. 

“This should be a most encouraging and 
inspiring sign for young writers,” Balmer 
told the reporter. “It means that they do 
not have to fit their writing into a formula 
nowadays; that they can truly write what 
they want, and as they feel.” 

He pointed out, “Why, there are issues 
of Redbook which do not contain a single 
story, which is just a love story.” 

Balmer detests talking about prices. He 
will not even state the range of prices he 
pays for stories at Redbook, although from 
agents it is learned that the scale starts at 
about $300, which of course makes it one 
of the best markets. 


Personally, he says he has “made a good 
bit of money” out of writing, and lets it 
go at that. The arrangement between him 
and the McCall Company, concerning his 
recompense, if any, for stories of his own 
which he publishes sometimes but not often 
in Redbook, is a secret. 


His own first novel, written in 1909 when 












YOU CAN WIN! 


Get your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! My Students 
have already won ONE THIRD OF A MILLION DOL- 
LARS in PRIZES for letters, statements, slogans, names, 
limericks, picture titles, ads, etc. 


FREE HELP! Write for a gift copy of my 

newest “CONTEST BULLE. 
TIN’’—chock-full of Contest News, Winning Tips and 
Winning Entries. It will help you win! 


Use the COUPON below or a penny postal. 
NOWI The supply is limited. 


Write 





D 
WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


1015 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Please send me my FREE copy of your “‘CON- 
TEST BULLETIN”. 


Address 
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SAME DAY SERVICE! ow THe Day MECEIVED! 
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HUDSON RIVER PRESS, 20 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPISTS 


Expert typing on Eaton’s Corrasable Bond. Minor cor- 
rections, if requested. Painstaking proof-reading. Usual 
extras. Rates—40c per thousand words; 30c, over 20,000. 
Cash in advance. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


Box 906 Robstown, Texas 


RADIO WRITERS 

















Send me your manuscripts—I will correct and advise. 
Send One Dollar with scripts and with return stamped 


envelope. 
Produced, Credited Radio Writer 


GEOFFREY WHALEN 


1400 Lake Shore Drive, CHICAGO, 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; 5 gootry, lc per line; carbon oP Experi- 
enced, expert an oo service guaranteed Write for 
special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 

GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street 


JOIN WRITER'S CIRCLE 


An international organization. Members participate in 
many valuable advantages offered. Write for Prospectus 
at once. 


ILLINOIS 








Harrisburg, Pa. 








It is FREE. NO OBLIGATION 


30 Church St., Dept. 33 New York, N. Y. 
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Wrirter’s DIGEST 





A GREAT EDITOR 
GOES ON RECORD 


Robert H. (Bob) Davis, famous editor Munsey group 
of magazines, discoverer of many noted writers, now 
widely read columnist on New York Sun, recently wrote 
me as follows, ‘“‘Dear Scammon: It interests me to know 
that you have gone into the business of Literary Consult- 
ant. You are one of the few writers I have known who 
has any capability at all for intelligent revision. I have 
known you to lick a poor story into a good one for the 
reason that you were expansive enough to seize an editor’s 
intent. It is this same knowledge that you can impart 
to others.” 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, UNIQUE METHODS 


My method of showing you the broad principles of 
modern fiction, as well as the tricks and devices of highly 
paid writers, is used by me exclusively. If you have never 
done any writing but wish to, if you are writing but not 
selling, if you have made a few sales but are making no 
ae if you have tried others without success, send 
‘or my FREE BOOKLET 


$30,000 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY 


How I made $30,000 out of one short story in the Post, 
after it had been twice rejected by them and at least once 
by every other possible market, is a story in_ itself of in- 
terest and value to any writer. It is in may FREE BOOK- 
LET entitled THE ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. 
Send for it; learn how I will guide and help you to write 
short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper features, his- 
tories, biographies and novels. tn how I coach a begin- 
ner sympathetically and develop talented but unrecognized 
writers. Vania work with professionals. Complete selling 
service, ery low rates. end for my FREE booklet. 


Scammon Lockwood {ss'nsissSnc°° 


180 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 














“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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he was twenty-five, was “Waylaid By Wire- 
less,’ and was followed a year later by one 
written in collaboration with William 
MacHarg, the now successful detective story 
writer, who about that time became Bal- 
mer’s brother-in-law. This was “The 
Achievements of Luther Trant.” Next 
came “The Science of Advertising” in the 
same year; “The Surakarta” with MacHarg 
in 1913, “A Wild Goose Chase” in 1915, 
“The Blind Man’s Eyes” with MacHarg in 
1916, “The Indian Drum” with MacHarg 
in 1917, “Ruth of the U. S. A,’ in 1919, 
“Resurrection Rock” in 1920, “The Breath 
of Scandal’ in 1921, “Keeban” in 1923, 
“Fidelia” in 1924, “That Royle Girl” in 
1925, “Flying Death” in 1927, “Dangerous 
Business” with Philip Wylie in the same 
year, “Dragons Drive You” in 1934, “The 
Golden Hoard” with Wylie in 1935, and 
“The Shield of Silence” in 1936. 


You might get an idea on what Balmer 
likes to read by reading what he writes 
himself. 

Balmer’s first wife, the former Kath- 
arine MacHarg, an illustrator, died in 1925, 
and he is now married to the former Grace 
McKee of Evanston, IIl., who had been 
a teacher. His hobbies are golf and tennis 
and—something else which has little interest 
for most magazine editors—astronomy. The 
Balmers now live at Irvington-on-Hudson. 


Balmer frequently does the unexpected 
or unusual. He sometimes buys stories 
which his readers dislike, and rejects stories 
which they swear by. Perhaps it was this 
mood that led him, about two years ago, 
to initiate the “Encore” section in which 
Redbook now republishes, each month, 
some forgotten masterpiece of writing. This 
all came about when a young girl, writing 
a thesis on O. Henry at the University of 
Texas, discovered some of the famous 
author’s stories which had been published 
only in a newspaper, and thereafter com- 
pletely forgotten. She sent the stories to 
Redbook and Balmer bought five of them. 
Their success caused Voldemar Vetluguin, 
the associate editor, to comment that it is 
absurd not to publish something just because 
it has been published some place before. 
This idea caught hold and Redbook began 
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hunting out fine stories which had been for- 
gotten. Balmer has done most of the hunt- 
ing among the smaller magazines which 
are published for the few readers of excel- 
lent taste. 

One act of Balmer’s is remembered 
and appreciated by his competitors in the 
magazine business. Upon the death of the 
Post’s editor, Balmer held the edition of 
Redbook for February, 1937, to insert a 
black-bordered box with the heading 
“George Horace Lorimer.” The tribute said 
“For an editor to know Lorimer meant an 
inspiration. A gentleman of the old 
school, an indefatigable worker and a clear- 
headed thinker, he will long be remembered 
as one of the few truly great personalities 
produced within our lifetime. Hail and 
farewell, George Horace Lorimer!” 

The publishing business thought that was 
pretty nice. 





The Writer’s Year Book 


The Writer's 1939 Year Book is now “at 
work.” The copy is being edited, the layouts 
planned, and the wires hot with market veri- 
fication notes from editors. The publication 
will probably reach the newsstands on or 
before March 5, 1939. There’s just one fea- 
ture we can tell you about now. It isn’t 
titled yet, but it will deal with “The 10 best 
paid authors” with their pictures and the 
story of each one. It’s quite interesting work 
following the maze of testimony to discover 
which authors netted the greatest golden 
flow. Of the articles, two are completed. 
One is by Fulton Oursler, Liberty's editor, 
called “Invitation to Genius.” The other is 
practically a short story course in pulp paper 
writing by Rogers Terrill the editor in chief 
of Popular’s 20 odd string of pulps. 

The rest of the book isn’t in type yet, and 
we don’t like to count our chickens . . . So 
far, it all looks pretty good. Many thanks 
for the hundreds of letters and cards inquir- 
ing for the date of this year’s edition. 





Contest Results 


Here are the winners of the Digest’s contest “How to 
get out of a writing slump?” to each of whom $5 was 
sent: Mary H. Friday, Granite City, Illinois; Mrs. E. 
Sefton, Chillicothe, Ohio; Nina Kopp, La Grande, Oregon; 
Harriet Thompson, Chicago, Illinois; V. K. Tharp, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. 
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GAG-CARTOON 


med BIQ MONEY —AT HOME — BY aed 


inthis this new Fi ‘up. Bee yl boss! My ‘BO 
ag tint to start. aaa ee $2- 80 
MARKETS INCLUDED. All. for 
Send name teday for FREE details. 
MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 
Box 106—Dept. W Fall Creek, Wis. 


WHY WASTE TIME? 


Recently, a client submitted a script he had been trying 
to market for a year and a half, spending over $5.00 
on postage alone. By changing one sequence and two 
paragraphs, it sold on its first submission. Total cost, 
postage 48c, reading fee, $2.00. Sent to me in the first 
place, he would have saved $2.52 in postage, 18 months 
of head and heart aches and have had the use of the 
$67.50 this first sale netted him. Which was most profit- 
able? 








I KNOW WHAT EDITORS AND 
PUBLISHERS DEMAND 


I do not coach. I SELL MANUSCRIPTS. I have a 
number of requests for book length scripts. I can’t 
guarantee sales, but I can guarantee that the scripts I 
submit will get an editorial reading. The same is true 
of short stories. Opportunity’s door is wide open IF 
YOU HAVE WHAT THE EDITORS WANT. Why 
not find out before risking editorial prejudice by sub- 
mitting stuff they can’t and won’t use? 


My sales service is open to both beginning and estab- 
lished writers, and my reading fee is to cover clerical 
expense involved in passing on scripts and suggesting 
such changes as may be needed. Minimum fee on 
scripts of 5,000 words or less, $2.00; 5,100 to 10,000 
words, $3.00. Special rates on longer ones. Commis- 
sion on all sales, domestic and foreign, 10%, including 
serial, motion picture and all other rights. 


ADE STANLEY 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENT 
8116 LINDBERGH BLVD., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














NATIONAL LITERARY 
CONTESTS 


By GiLtson VANDERVEER WILLETS 











MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC., P. O. 
Box 490, Grand Central Station, New York City, 
offer $25,000 in 25 grand prizes of $1,000 each 
for true stories written in the first person and 
based on facts that happened either in the lives 
of the writers or persons of their acquaintance. 

Intending participants are asked to write for a 
free brochure entitled “Facts You Should Know 
Before Writing True Stories.” 

One paragraph in the announcement declares: 
“No matter whether yours is a story of tragedy, 
happiness, failure, or success, if it contains the 
interest and human quality we seek it will receive 
preference over tales of less merit no matter how 
beautifully or skillfully written they may be.” 

More detailed announcements appear in True 
Experiences, True Romances and True Story 
magazines now on newsstands. The contest will 
close March 31. 
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Writer’s DicEest 





Are You Discouraged? 


LET ME HELP YOU 
FICTION AND NON FICTION 


Your manuscripts may sell after all. If not | will 
help you work them over if the material is likely, 
and salable. If you will let me work with you fol- 
lowing my advice, accepting my criticisms and in- 
corporating them in your story, | will sell your work. 

I have acted as literary critic for years helping 
all types of writers over the rough spots. 

I would like to see one of your manuscripts with 
a letter telling me all you can of yourself so that | 
may judge if you are writing in the proper field. 
Sometimes that is a real difficulty. Sometimes it is 
a lack of certain fundamentals which no writer may 
hope to ignore. | am in touch with many of the 
markets and will know where to place your work. 

My work with you amounts to a more or less full 
collaboration. If necessary | rewrite a bit of your 
story to make criticism clear to you. 


| try to get all work out In one week from time of ar- 


rival. Any outline of prgees stories advised upon free. 
My fees are $! up to five thousand words or fraction 
thereof for brief criticism and ow report; $3 for de- 
tailed criticism and analysis; fifty cents per thousand 
words thereafter. Book manuscripts over fifty thousand 
words $20. 

Resubmissions free. Sales commission 10%. No fees 
after one or two sales. 


DUNCAN P. SMITH 
Literary Critic — Agent 


P. O. Box 112, GRANITE FALLS, WASH. 











PLAYWRIGHTS! 


Take advantage of the only criticism service specializing in 
plays. Is your weakness characterization, dialogue, plot, 
construction or “effective curtains’? t me tell you how 
to make your play acceptable to producers, I have written 
for Hollywood production, have published dramatic work 
and_know theatrical requirements. (See ———. 1939 issue 
of THE WRITER.) Fee, five dollars for three-act plays; 
two dollars for one-act plays. 
CLIFFORD M. MONTAGUE 

325 E. Fulton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











PERFECT TYPING 


On Hammermill Bond Paper, with carbon copy and all 
minor corrections. Personal interest taken in all work. 
Eight years’ experience. Prompt service. Rate: 35c per 
thousand words. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
1626 Lakeland Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 











| Read MINICAM 





SYNDICATE WRITERS 


We sell the Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate section. 
This lists the name, address, and editorial requirements of 
every known reliable syndicate and a great quantity of data 
of all kind pertinent to syndicating a column. 

Covers also the list of current columns sold by each syndi- 
cate. Price 30 cents; postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati, O. 








For all Camera Users. 


On sale at all newsstands. 
25c THE COPY. 
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TRUE ROMANCES, P. O. Box 527, Grand 
Central Station, New York City, offers $3000 in 
award ranging up to $250 each for short-short 
true romances ranging from 2500 to 4500 words 
in length. The full amount of $3000 has been 
set aside and will be paid to writers who submit 
acceptable material before June 30. This is not 
classified by Macfadden Publications as a prize 
contest, but as a straight offer to purchase not- 
withstanding it very closely resembles the usual 
run of prize offers. The usual requirements for 
true story material must also be taken into con- 
sideration when submitting manuscripts for this 
offer. More detailed announcements will be found 
in Radio Mirror and True Romances magazines 
which are now on newsstands. 


* * * 


MODERN ROMANCES, 149 Madison Ave., 
New York City, offers $10,000 in 21 cash prizes 
ranging from $200 to $1500 each in a contest 
for true stories scheduled to close March 31st. 

Official announcements of the offer declare: 
“You need no literary skill to win. Simplicity 
and frankness are the essential requirements. Mod- 
ern Romances is looking for genuine real life 
stories based upon actual happenings, told hon- 
estly and fearlessly. It may be the story of peo- 
ple you know, the people next door, or perhaps 
even your own.” 

An unusual feature of this contest is the fol- 
lowing promise of Dell Publications, the sponsor: 
“Send your entry to Modern Romances as soon 
as you have completed it. If it is available for 
immediate purchase it will be paid for at our 
regular rates. Then, if it falls into the prize- 
winning group, a check for whatever balance is 
due will be mailed to you.” 

Intending participants are urged to write direct- 
ly to the sponsors asking by name for their free 
brochure of instructions, ‘““The Real Life Story in 
Modern Romances.” 


* * * 


FILM FUN, 149 Madison Ave., New York 
City, is now sponsoring five different prize con- 
tests in every issue. Prizes range from $2 to as 
high as $100 each. Although the subjects change 
from issue to issue some remain the same. There 
is one for candid camera pictures, another for 
casting characters in mythical screen plays, and 
so on. These prize offers are interesting, the 
awards are generous and the sponsor pays 
promptly. 

* * * 


THE INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA, Education Bldg., 33 South 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill., announces details of the 
“7, B. A, Essay Awards,” a national competition 
open to undergraduates (men or women) in 
American colleges and universities. 

Prizes of $300, $150 and $50 are offered for 
the best essays which contribute to a better un- 
derstanding of the business of investment banking. 

There are no restrictions as to scope and 
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method of essays to be submitted. Participants 
may treat the subject in its general aspects or 
concentrate on some special phase. Papers may 
deal with one or more of the economic or social 
factors involved and may even go so far as to 
present proposals for changes in the technique 
of the business. 

The “I. B. A. Essay Awards” close July 1. If 
further details are wanted, they may be obtained 
from Mr. David Dillman, director of the I. B. A. 
Educational Department, who can be reached 
at the above address. 

* ‘* * 


SCREEN GUIDE, 9059 Sunset Bivd., Holly- 
wood, Cal., is conducting a contest based on 
Charlie McCarthy’s wisecracks in “You Can’t 
Cheat An Honest Mar,” wherein the little wood- 
chuckle exchanges quips with W. C. Fields. Par- 
ticipants must tell in 50 words, or less, their 
opinions of which actor gets the best of this 
verbal battle. The first ten prizes are radio re- 
ceivers, the remainder are in cash ranging from 
$5 to $15 each. Screen Guide should be seen for 
further details. The contest closes March 5. 

* * * 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, available at 
all newsstands, announces another of its American 
Youth Forum Contests. This time 306 cash 
prizes ranging from $5 to $500 each are offered 
for 2000 word articles on “What I Owe America 
and What America Owes Me” or “New Frontiers 
for American Youth.” This competition is open 
only to junior and senior high school students 
under 21 years of age. The offer closes on post- 
mark of March 31. 


* * = 


WILMER SHEPHERD, JR., 1015 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., through his “Confidential 
Contest Bulletin” offers $125 in 51 cash prizes 
ranging from $2 to $25 each for details written 
by prize winners in national contests on how they 
went about writing their entries. In other words, 
essays ranging from 300 to 400 words on “Spin- 
ning A Winning Entry.” The contest closes on 
postmark of May 31. 


* * A 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS, 506 S. Wabash St., Chicago, IIl., 
is unofficially reported to be conducting a contest 
offering $275 in cash prizes ranging from $25 
to $125 each for essays on: “Organized Labor— 
America’s Problem or Opportunity.” Entries 
may range from 1500 to 3000 words. The 
offer closes March 31. (If you are interested, 
suggest writing for further details.) 

_ * * 


THE ARMSTRONG-SPEARMAN LITER- 
ARY AGENCY, 72, Ludgate Hill, London, E. C. 
4., England, is reported to be conducting com- 
petitions for new writers with prizes ranging 
from £10 10s. to £2 2s. (About $52 down to 
about $10.50) for short stories, song lyrics and 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


"TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 
Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurately, neatly and to editorial requirements. 
Minor corrections made in punctuation, gram- 
mar and spelling. 

35c per thousand words 


MARGARET LAUFF 


402 W. 4th Street Sterling, Ill. 


















This booklet by Dr, Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you, We will also send 
full information on the Ri ur- 
ton Course Creative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
ou a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ing ability. Send today—no obligation. 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC 
202-9 Essex Bidg., mi is, Minn. 


| 
$ Paid for 


Outline Ideas 
for Comedy 














Radio Program 


One of the leading national network shows is in the 
market for outline ideas (not complete scripts) on which 
the present staff of writers can construct their weekly broad- 
cast. Write Box 140, c/o Writer’s Digest, for complete 
instructions, examples, etc. 


The sponsor of this advertisement is a large and responsible 
corporation.—Ed. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t sent 
back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of your last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





FEES 
These fees include complete constructive 
Criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 


Up to 1000 words 

1000 to 2000 words 

2000 to 3000 words 

3000 to 4000 words 

4000 to 5000 words 

after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











musical compositions. Complete details may be 
obtained by writing directly to the sponsors. 


cd * * 


CLICK, Box 8245, Philadelphia, Pa., awards 
$25 monthly for outstanding professional or ama- 
teur photographs of national interest. For de- 
tails see the magazine. Non-winners often are 
accepted at this magazine’s regular rates. 

aw * * 


LIBERTY’S screen reviewer, “Beverly Hills,” 
122 East 42nd St., New York City, offers $10 
weekly for the best 100 word review of one of 
the films previewed by this department. To get 
the idea, see any recent issue of Liberty. 

* a ” 


The largest and most significant book ever 
printed for prize seekers was recently published 
by Rugby House, New York. It is “Prize Con- 
tests,’ by Miss Helen King, a professional con- 
test judge. It contains 15 chapters and 288 
pages of interesting and valuable advice to ad- 
vertising executives and contest participants and 
brings to light numerous heretofore unmen- 
tioned (in print) facts concerning problems faced 
by those whose task it is to select “best entries” 
in national advertising contests. Very little is 
said in regard to literary competitions but this 
does not detract from the value of this book to 
those who seek fame and fortune through the 
popular types of commercial contests. Miss King 
discourses at length regarding ethics and prac- 
tices of both participants and sponsors giving first 
hand advice (from a judge’s viewpoint) on what 
to do and what not to do when entering large 
national prize offers. 


_ * * 


FLASHES: The pocket-sized periodical “Con- 
test Wins” which first appeared last November, 
is now “Prize Contest Review” published by 
George Townsend, 211 West Main St., Urbana, 
Ills. . . . The periodical formerly known as “Con- 
test News,’ Toledo, O., has purchased “The Con- 
test World” of Buffalo and the new periodical is 
a tabloid, “The Contest World-News,” 512 4th St., 
Toledo, O. . . . “The Monthly Contest Guide” 
of St. Paul, passed from the picture with the 
recent death of its editor and publisher, M. L. 
Hoskins. . . . A new school for those ambitious 
to learn contest technique has been -established 
by Charles Kraatz, the great all American 
ConteSTAR, and Mrs. Joan Lambert, an ad- 
vertising expert. It is appropriately named The 
All-American Contestar School, 447 Moreland 
Rd., Willow Grove, Penna. . . . Six of America’s 
most famous prize winners collaborated in writing 
“How to Win,” another new book published by 
Mrs. Doris Garst, 500 Cedar St., Douglas, Wyom. 
. . » “National Contests Week” will be recognized 
this year from October 8 to 14, inclusive. . . 
At this writing rumors are again reaching us of 
the long promised national contest with ONE 
MILLION DOLLARS in prize money. 
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After a conscientious survey eof over « score of publishers’ 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on @ money-back guarantee. 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


book 





se 
3. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 
Write It Right 
mbrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 
Janet Rankin 
A Workin Grammar of the 
English 
, Mca 
English Grammar Simplified 
‘ames C. Fernal 
Writing Cont English 
j. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 
Soule’s Synonyms 


PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting 
john H. Lawson 
inguating. for Profit 
Arthur E. Krows 
a Play? 
amilton 


1.25 


So You’re Writin 
Clayton 

Radio Dictionary 
Leonard Lewis 

Radio Writing 
Peter Dixon 

Gateway to Radio 
Firth and Erskine 

Radio Sketches and How to 

Write Them 

Peter Dixon 

Do’s and Don’ts of Radio Writing 1.00 

Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of - 


aaa 
amar + Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories 
By Frances Marion 

Hollywood’s Movie 

a % DEED: scvecccoecses 2.75 

O. 3. Martin 


POETRY OR VERSE 


First Principles of Verse 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and M 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Sirens Dictionary... 2.00 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry A 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The ry Market 
A. Mathieu 
1939 ioe Book and Market 


John P. _, 
Photo Almanac & Market Gait 
Writers’ pe od tn np 
ore markets 
Editor & Publisher 
Feature Syndicate Section.... 
(Just published) 


-90 
- 1.75 


30 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of he Short Short Story 18 .00 


Plotto 
Wallace Cook 
Plot of = ‘Short Story 
Henry Albert Ph Phillips 
Personalities 


Plots and P. 
j. E. eoaes a E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
re S About Popular Song 


rs ua 
gmund S ith 
The Art of Song 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song. . 
obert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
Journ: 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car . 
and Camera 


Paul G. Holt & H. R. Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY rE 


Trial & eieal 
ack cottons 
‘ou Can 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 
D. Wilhelm 
Todays of —_— Writing. . 


R.S. D 
Writing the Short ‘Short Story.. 
Alderman 
The Writing of Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 


a: 

rthur S. fofaes 

damentals of Fiction * Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Juvenile Story Writing 


obinson 

The Only Two Ways to Write a 
Short Story 

Advanced Problems of the Fic- 
tion 3.50 


Stories 


- 1.75 
1.00 


Fun 


j 
The Story’s the Thing 
4 Parsons 
Writing 
M "Thomas H. Ups di 
agazine Writing an iting... 
Charnley & Converse 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Descriptive and Narrative Writing 2.00 
_— H. A ce 
Around th 


3.25 





Protection of Liter: 
Philip Wittenberg 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 
Science Catches the Criminal. ..1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigations. 3.00 
4.50 


Property. 3.75 


Dr. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing 
. Brennecke 


Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel.... 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel 
Murder Manual 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide. . 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide. . 
Air Story Writer’s Guide 
Cowboy Lingo 
Ramon R. Adams 


This Trade of Writing 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business 


james Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 
Harrington 
Making Laughs Pa 
Cc arden 
The Said Book 
All synonyms for “‘said’”’ 
Editor’s Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 
Puns—1st Edition 
B. B. Vivian 
a to Prepare Mss. and Contest 


Lersuing, 


orothy Hubbard 


The Art of oonin, 
Chuck Thorndike 

Turn Your Humor Into Money. 1.00 
Sidney K. sevoets 

Authors and the Book Trade... 2.00 
Frank Swinnerton 

How to Make Money By 

Writing 

Selling What You Write 
Donald MacCampbell 

Prize nonlin to Win 

™ iidin ‘King 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books. postpaid: 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 








FIRST CLASS MARKETS 

Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Arnold Gingrich and Bernard Geis, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We want high calibre fiction from 1500 
to 2000 words in length. We can use any lively 
subject in article form which appeals to an in- 
telligent audience. Special scope for self-improve- 
ment or ‘how-to’ articles. Length should be from 
375 to 3000 words. Payment is from $50 to 
$150. We use artistic photographs, especially 
human interest or composition shots. Verse of all 
kinds is published. Reports are made within two 
weeks and we pay on acceptance.” 





Country Gentleman, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Philip S. Rose, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We 
use short stories from 4000 to 6500 words in 
length; five-part serials—55,000 to 65,000 words. 
We want articles dealing with agriculture and 
rural life and occasional general interest articles 
—length, 2000 to 4000 words. We use short verse 
for humor page and women’s department. Reports 
are made within a week. Top magazine rates paid 
on acceptance.” 


For Men, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
Fred J. Feldkamp, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want well and tightly 
written articles slanted toward male interest. No 
photographs ; short verse. Reports are made with- 
in ten days. We pay $50, and up for 2000 words, 
on acceptance.” 








The National Geographic Magazine, Sixteenth 
and M Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$3.50 a year. “We want articles that are human- 
interest, personal-experience narratives on out-of- 
the-way places of geographic importance and in- 
terest. Manuscripts should not exceed 7500 words; 
shorter articles can be from 2000 to 3000 words 
and are always welcome. We use glossy prints, 
5 by 7 inch, with accompanying paragraphs telling 
year of negative, location and significance of 
print, and interesting facts concerning illustra- 
tion. Reports are made within two weeks. We 
pay according to public interest in subject, num- 
ber and excellence of photographs, and literary 
quality of text. Payment is made upon accept- 
ance of material.” 


RELIGIOUS MARKETS 
The American Hebrew, 48 W. 48th Street, New 
York City. Martin Panzer, Managing Editor. 





Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
want short stories—1500 words—American-Jew- 
ish background. The subject may be humorous, 
tragic or a problem. We use feature articles of 
1500 words concerning American-Jewish prob- 
lems, history, cooperation with Christians. The 
material and style must not be hackneyed. We 
can also use analyses of current events affecting 
American Jews. We use photographs for which 
we pay $1.00. No payment for verse. We report 
in about two weeks and pay %c a word shortly 
after publication.” 





The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. W. E. J. Gratz, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly; 7c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We use serials 
of from 6000 to 12,000 words in length. Subject 
matter need not be laboredly moralistic, but real- 
istic stories as situations in which young people 
of from fifteen to twenty-five years of age find 
themselves today, preferably showing young peo- 
ple facing problems typical of those found by 
this age-group today — attending school, facing 
employment (or unemployment), attitude toward 
military training and war preparations, voca- 
tional, etc. Serials would be divided into install- 
ments of some 2000 words each. Articles up to 
1500 words, used, treating of the above subject 
matter and also of religious subjects of interest 
to young people in a Protestant church. Photo- 
graphs are used occasionally as cover and as 
illustration for articles. We use short, lyrical 
verse. Reports are made within two weeks. We 
pay about 1/3c a word for prose and slightly 
less than 15c a line for poetry.” 





The Grail, Benedictine Abbey, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. Rev. Jerome Palmer, O.S.B., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want short stories up to 3000 words. These need 
not be pious or religious stories, but must be 
wholesome. It is preferable if they are directed 
to youth of high school age. As to article material 
we want comments on current trends and fads. 
Personal experiences of unusual interest are wel- 
comed. We use photographs occasionally; little 
poetry. Reports are made immediately upon 
receipt. Payment is upon merit upon acceptance.” 





The Lookout, Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c 
a copy; $1.25 a year. “We can use fiction of 
1500 to 2000 words. Occasional short shorts of 
1000 words. We do not want ‘goody-goody’ or 
‘Sunday-Schoolish’ stories. We want articles of 
1500 to 2000 words and occasional ‘short short’ 
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-articles of 1000 words. These must have definite 
‘relation to Christian education and must be of 
interest to adults and older young people in 
‘ Christian Bible Schools. We use photographs of 
8x10 uprights—scenic or human _ interest — 
Ylack and white contrasts. No poetry. Reports 
are made one month after receipt. Payment is 
Yc a word after publication.” 





The Preservation of the Faith, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. Rev. Joachim V. Benson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This 
is a Catholic magazine of distinction. We use 
high type articles of varying length. Payment is 
made on acceptance according to merit. New 
writers should send for sample copy. All Mss. 
should be typewritten and an enclosed, self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope is necessary for their 
feturn. New writers are welcome. Reports are 
made in three to four weeks.” 





The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., 
Editor. Issued monthly except July, August and 
September; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
short stories, Catholic in spirit, though not neces- 
sarily obviously Catholic in plot. Wholesome, but 
not preachy or pietistic. No gangster stories. 
Length should be about 2500 words. Shorter 
stories are preferred. We use factual articles on 
contemporaneous Catholic events or unusual liv- 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: "I need not tell 
cou how happy | am at your splendid achievement. 
Feel encouraged and you have already made 1939 
a brighter year," writes Dr. Maurice Chideckel, whose 
book YOUR LIFE'S THIRD-SLEEP | have just placed. 
lt was necessary for me to work out special promotion 
ideas with the publisher, who relied on my judgment 

‘apegarding this highly important angle. 


LATEST FLASHES: | have just closed a contract 
-with D, Appleton-Century Company for the publication 
“of PLAYTHINGS FOR INDOOR AND OUTDOOR 
FUN, by Ray J. Marran. Incidentally, publishers are 
on the lookout for books of the recreation type— 
query me on any specific ideas you have. 


Watch for the picture THE WARDEN GOES TO JAIL, 
by my client, Sam Fuller, which has just been sold to 
Paramount. 


LATEST CALLS: The circulating library field is changing 
In certain important respects. Circulating library publishers 
still offer the best market for the beginner. Better publishers, 
also, are crystalizing their requirements for the new trend. 
I have prepared a brief survey of outstanding book require- 
ments for 1939, and | shall be pleased to send it to you, 
with my compliments—but only if you are sincere in your 
desire to enter the book field. When you write, send me a 
synopsis of your finished or proposed book, or give me an 
idea of your problems in this field. In accordance with my 
policy, | shall be glad to comment on book outlines at no 
charge. Be sure to enclose a stamped addressed envelope 
with your inquiry. 


Query Me On Your Ideas 


| am amg og | interested in pee nea first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline ‘orm, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 





“YOU 
GAVE ME 
COURAGE ...” 


writes Lamoine Boyle, of 
Newton, Massachusetts. 
"Thanks for having the 
guts to go out on the limb 
for me and say right along 
that | had the stuff to hit 
the better markets." (1 
have just made two slick 
sales for Mr. Boyle in the 
same week.) 











7’ 


Lamoine Boyle 


Lamoine Boyle began working with me over 
a year ago on pulp sales; because | knew 
enough about him, | was certain he should be 
a slick writer. The day before Christmas | 
made his first slick sale to a 4c-a-word market 
| insisted he write for; the day before New 
Year's | sold his ALWAYS ON THIS DAY to 
THIS WEEK, which is paying almost 10c a word. 


"The last swell sale does mark a decided step- 
ping up in my writing" says this successful 
author, “and you have been patient and instruc- 
tive in helping me with my slick stuff during this 
period of trial and error. I believed that slick 
stuff was my field, but believing is not quite 
enough; you strengthened that belief unti! we 
crashed through to the big markets in a way that 
leaves me feeling as if a few of the dreams I! 
have dreamed are coming true..." 


Do you think you can use the sort of help I've given 
Mr. Boyle and the many other writers for whom | am 
now selling regularly? The best way for you to begin 
working with me is to do what my selling writers have 
done: TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me 
your first manuscripts. Once | know what you can do 
best I'll work with you from outline to finished manu- 
script—and when you're ready, I'll get assignments for 
you, as | do for many of the writers working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
gy ic per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No "collaborations." Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give se in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with thou- 
sands of authors has made every one of your writing diffi- 
culties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts now 
and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A NOVEL 
Possibly We Can HELP. inisteds 32. 


Criticism De- 

somes of Writ- 
er’s Digest has been working with writers daily for the 
past 20 years. During that time we have handled thou- 
sands of scripts, and just about all kinds. 

Novels, particularly, are as interesting to work with as 
a real person. That is, a good novel. any that we re- 
ceive, however, are not worth further time and effort. 
Some that we receive are a pleasure and a joy to edit, 
re-arrange, improve, and revise. 

In order to cut down upon the number of novels of- 
fered to us for criticism, and which, in our opinion, are 
not worth an expenditure on the part of the author, we 
offer a FREE REPORT on all novels sent to us. 


A is not a criticism. We are 

S not offering “something 

for nothing. 5, It is merely 

a brief report stating whether or not — are willing to 

criticize your novel, what we can do, what the cost will 

, and what marketing chances the novel may have. 

Our work includes editing, criticism, revision sugges- 

tions, occasionally some re-writing, and a detailed dis- 

cussion of the manner in which a ere our plot, 

characters, and theme. For a T ona 
novel, send it to the 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati, Ohio 


Our charges for the criticism of a novel are approxi- 
mately $60 for 100,000 words; sometimes a little more, 
and sometimes a little less depending partly on the physi- 

a of the book, and mostly on the work 











RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


by Peter Dixon...... Serbewcwes cw ewle $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erolkime...ccccccccccseee $2.50 
RADIO SKETCHES AND wanna TO pepsanies by 

rere - $2. 
DO’S AND DON’TS OF RADIO — 

TD rer rrr eee $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

BOONES LOWS ..cccccesccvcccocese 50c 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - = Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ing Catholics. Length should be about 2504 
words. Feature articles of about 500 words on 
unusual personalities are acceptable. Photographg 
are used to accompany articles, particularly short’ 
teatures. No poetry. Reports are made usual] 

within two weeks or less. Payment is lc a word," 
on acceptance.” ¥ 








The Sign, Union City, New Jersey. Rev. Theo) 
phene Magriore, C.P., Editor. Issued monthly;} 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use fiction which 
must have a moral background. Length is from 
2500 to 4000 words. Article material may be 
general; questions of national and international 
interest; Catholic subjects. Photographs are used 
with articles. Fiction illustrated by our artists,’ 
Occasionally we use poetry — about two or three 
poems per issue. Reports are made on manu” 
scripts from two to three weeks. _ Payment is ¢ 
a word, and up, on acceptance.” ; 





' 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic Streety 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Rev. Hyacinth Blocker, O.F.M& 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3. 00 a yearp 
U. S.; $3.25, Canada; $3.50, Foreign. “We use. 
short stories, between 2000 to 3000 words with 
brisk, modern and wholesome plots. They should. 
not in any way at all be preachy or goody-goody 
Wherever possible, they should have a decidedly 
Catholic flavor. All themes may be treated — 
romance, adventure, mystery, humor. As a rule, 
each issue carries four short stories, which are 
purchased at least three months in advance of 
publication. Feature articles, between 2000 and 
3000 words, accompanied by suitable photographs} 
having a decidedly human interest appeal, are 
always wanted. These should deal with contem-? 
porary Catholic personages, places and institu 
tions. We use from five to six such articles in each; 
issue. Poetry occasionally used, but should not,, 
exceed 20 lines. Reports are usually made with- ’ 
in two weeks; always within a month. Good rate 
of payment for photographs; lc and up, for, 
prose; 25c a line for poetry, and up, on accept-- 
ance.” 





The Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Dr. Charles G. Trum- 
bull, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.25 
a year. “We want stories for ‘Children at Home’ 
from 500 to 700 words in length. May be, but 
need not be, religious, but must be wholesome 
natural, and well written. Stories for adults, must 
be wholesome, natural and well written, and from, 
1500 to 2000 words in length. We very seldom 
use photographs. We use short verse, distinctly; 
spiritual. Reports are made within a month. Pay 


ment is on acceptance, from Yec up.” 
¥ 





Young People’s Friend, East Fifth Street, An- 
derson, Indiana, Ida Byrd Rowe, Editor. Issued) 
bi-monthly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a-year. “We use 
character building, religious, high moral quality 


fiction. Serials from eight to ten chapters; 2500 e 

















i 
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as per chapter. Short stories are from 1500 
to 2500 words. We use article material that is 
informational, religious, travel, biographical. 
Gength is from 500 to 1500 wanda. Poems must 
be from one to six verses. Reports are made with- 

ten days. We pay $3.00 per M. on publica- 





i 
VP roung People’s Weekly, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Issued weekly; 
has various club rates; 85c a year single subscrip- 
tion; 68c for five or more subscriptions addressed 
to one person. “We use stories of 2500 words 
centering in activities which interest young peo- 
ole, well plotted, with Christian character-build- 
ng value. Characters must be attractive, whole- 
ome, unmarried, American young men and wom- 
§ in early twenties. Serials from two to six 
sBapters with each chapter 2500 words. We use 
pirational editorials from 100 to 500 words; 
pirational features of 1000 words, developed 
ough incidents featuring twenty-year-old young 
‘ople. We use articles of 1000 words, with 
pKotographs, containing interesting up-to-date in- 
io with educational or character building 
value. Photographs of young men and women 
engaged in young people activities are used. Some 
inspirational poetry is used. Reports are made on 
twentieth of each month. Good rates paid on 
adceptance.” 
4 





VERSE MARKETS 


The American Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83 
Street, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Clara Catherine 
Prince, Editor. Issued every other month; 35c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “This is the official organ 
of the American Literary Association. Material is 
supplied by its members. Information on member- 
- is given on request. Numerous contests open 

all.” 





‘ 

‘ Berkeley, 221 West Broadway, Paterson, New 
Jérsey. James Gabelle, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
50c a copy; $2.00 a year. No photographs. We 
uge poetry exclusively. Reports are made at once. 
No payment for verse accepted.” 





© etter North Montpelier, Vermont. Wal- 
} John Coates, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
c@py ; $2.00 domestic, $2.50 foreign, a year. “We 
use article material on literary themes. These 
must be short, not over 1500 words. We want 
verse from professional and high grade amateur 
poets. Reports are made in a few days — gen: 
erglly at once. No payment; occasional prizes.” 





Expression, 221 West Broadway, Paterson, New 
Jegsey. James Gabelle, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
50c a copy; $2.00 a year. We use poetry ex- 
clusively. Reports are made at once; no pay- 
ment.” 





Besinners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course last four months. 


(> RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. "Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
tu study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress, Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short story 
course sold by a reliable Institution. Money back agree- 
ment on ALL enrollments. 
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WriTEr’s DIcEst 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars, 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, qovenil 
yeu, Article riting, 
os . News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Bers 
Esenwein, famous critic and_ teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
na novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are oa an Rhone peer criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 

Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a_ sample copy of the 
RITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 

free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today. 





The Home Correspondence School hore 


as GA O_O a ak 


GEN MANUSCRIPTS TYPED EE 


Editors praise our work. 5 years experience. Accuracy 
and — guaranteed. 40c per 1,000; special rates 
over 10 . Carbon copy, extra outside pages and 
mailed flat. Corrections if requested. 
BOOKS OUR SPECIALTY 
Typed Free—1,000 words to new clients! 


E. CHAPPE 





320 E. 19th St., 


POETS 


Let us publish your work 


Beautiful booklets—20 pages and up. Very lowest prices 
—no overhead. Excellent publicity idea. Write to: 


SENTINEL PUBLISHING CO. 
ASOTIN, WASHINGTON 


—————, 


Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
rocedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
letective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ROGET'S THESAURUS 


$1.00 Postpaid 
The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 


Book Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York, N. Y. 























The Garrett, Where Poets Meet, P. O. Box 
5804, Cleveland, Ohio. Flozari Rockwood, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use poetry by subscribers only; book reviews. 
All forms of poetry and styles, merit deciding 
factor for publication. Reports are prompt. Pay- 
ment in prizes only, by reader vote.” 





Kaleidograph, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas. Whitney 
Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use all lengths and types of poetry, 
with a preference for brief, rhymed poems. We 
use photographs of poets, on invitation. Reports 
are made usually in two weeks. Payment in 
prizes only; small monthly cash prizes; $25 cash 
quarterly prizes.” 





La Paloma, 221 West Broadway, Paterson, 
New Jersey. James Gabelle, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. We use poetry 
exclusively. Reports are at once. No pay.” 





Modern Bards, Box 5804, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Studio at 1309 Payne Avenue, Flozari Rockwood, 
Editor. Issued thrice yearly; 50c a copy; $1.50 
a year. “We use poetry exclusively, but also 
carry book reviews. Reports are made within 
ten days. Payment is in prize awards. Only 
work of members published.” 





The Notebook, Pegasus Studios, Box 5804, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 30c a copy; $1.25 a year. 
“We use poetry. Submission is open to all, but 
not over sixteen lines from non-subscribers. Re- 
ports are made within a week. Payment is in 
prizes.” 





Poetry: A magazine of Verse, 232 East Erie 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. George Dillon, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want the best poetry available in English—no 
length limits, except poems too long for a single 
issue. Reports are made within from two to three 
weeks. Payment is 25c a line for verse, on pub- 
lication.” 





Prairie Schooner, Box 1342, Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Lowry C. Wimberly, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We print 
about four stories every issue, not exceeding, as a 
rule, 5000 words to each story. No restrictions as 
to background, but must observe certain rather 
well-defined taboos. We print one or two articles 
every issue. These should be on a subject of 
general interest and should not run over 5000 
words. We use about eight poems every issue. 
Lengths are up to 60 lines. Reports are made 
within a month. No payment.” 





The Quickening Seed, 387 17th Avenue, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Clarence Lard Weaver, Editor. Issued 
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quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
poetry of all forms, any subject. Very few ac- 
cepted over 20 lines in length. Reports vary with 
convenience of the editor — usually within two 
weeks. No payment —a few prizes.” 





Vespers, 966 E. 25th Street, Paterson, New 
Jersey. Henry Picola, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use work of 
established poets only. If you can submit poetry 
of high standard like Edwin Markham, Edna 
Millay and Harold Vinal, you are welcome to 
our pages. We use quatrains on the Markham 
style. We are overstocked on long poems. Re- 
ports are made within a few days. No payment.” 





Miscellaneous Markets 


Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
20c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We are in the market 
for rapid fire westerns with plenty of power, 
speed and good character feel. Woman interest 
is desirable but not compulsory. The story must 
have the real feel of the range. Most frequent 
needs—novelettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words. 
Reports are made within two weeks. We pay lc 
a word, on acceptance.” 





Crossword Puzzles, Dell Publishing Company, 
149 Madison Avenue, New York City. Lotitia 
McNeill, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 
60c a year. “None of the regular puzzle features 
are needed. We are always in the market for 
novelties.” 





Gadders Guide, 401 Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Lillian Lonergan, Editor. Issued 
semi-annually; 25c a copy. “We use very little 
fiction. We want article material with historical 
background of various tours and trips. Lengths 
should be 750 to 1000 words. No poetry. Reports 
are made within two weeks. We pay 1/2c a 
word; $1.00 to $2.00 for photographs.” 





Thrilling Adventures, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We are in the 
market for well-plotted, well-characterized short 
Stories and novelets, with two-fisted action as the 
chief ingredient. However, slam-bang action stories 
alone, with careless attention to plot and char- 
acterization, are out. Stories should be a blend 
of all three ingredients, with a definite objective 
for the hero to reach. Exotic locales are preferred 
—desert, jungle, Northwood, Pacific Island, etc. 
Lengths: short stories, 2000 to 7000 words; nov- 
elettes, 7500 to 10,000 words; novels, 15,000 to 
20,000 words. We also use articles about mod- 
ern adventure exploits. Include good photo- 
graphs, or accurate sketch of characters, if pos- 
sible. No poetry. Reports are made within two 
weeks, Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 








BALLYHOO 


You, who have been following my ad- 
vertisements, may have noticed the ab- 
sence of BALLYHOO. Frankly, I do 
not believe in it. Your interest should 
be in what I can do for you rather than 
in what I have done for others. 


This month I am yielding to temptation 
and doing a small amount of BALLY- 
HOOING just to discover the reaction 
to it. Here it is. 


In checking my business for 1938—in- 
cidentally one of the toughest years for 
writers, editors and agents—I find that 
I have actually SOLD material for 
THIRTY-NINE new writers who had 


never sold a word before. 


These sales appeared in a wide range 
of magazines, all the way from E5S- 
QUIRE down to GRIT. 


This means, by using my service, an 
average of more than THREE new 
writers crashed through during each 
month of tough old 1938. I confidently 
expect to double this record during 
1939. 


Would you like to be one of the six 
who will crash monthly? 


My sales plan may provide YOUR first 
sale. Why not send for it now? All it 
will cost you will be your name and 
address on a penny postcard. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


New York City 


155 East 39th Street 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 
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SELL YOUR 


SHORT-SHORTS 


Have you a moving style? It’s important 
that you have a moving style to sell your 
material nowadays! It’s only when you 
write with feeling that a moving style can 
be attained! A story must march to be sal- 
able! A moving style tends to make a 
story march! ; . 

Note the moving style in Michael Tiff’s 
opening of his short-short, ONLY ONE 
GAME, which I placed with a national 
market : 

“Your mother asks you where you are going, and 
you tell her, hesitatingly, for you really do not want 
to tell a lie, that you are just going to see Jimmy 
who lives across the road. But you are not going to 
see Jimmy at all. You walk out of the house, some- 
what surprised at the ease with which you white-lied 
to your mother, and you feel guilty about it. You 
feel confused, too; because, if in the same predica- 
ment again, you would find it difficult to tell the 
truth. Then you are on the road, and it stretches 
before you, a hazy-gold band in the quarter moon. 
The road leads to that white house with the rose 
bushes and the small porch.” 

Can you feel the moving style in the open- 
ing of PARTY GIRL, another short story by 
Michael Tiff, which I sold to another na- 
tional market? 

“He remembered what people had said to him. 
“Jane is a party girl. Always running to dances and 
javing good times. She’s not a home girl—and what 
a man needs is a good old-fashioned home girl.’ But 
jerry Vance remembered, too, his own answer to that. 
Jane may be gay, but she’s modern. She'll learn to 
cook if she doesn’t know how.’ 

“His friends had shrugged in resignation, for they 
knew that Jerry “yo inevitably marry her. And 


Jerry had done just that. 


My 18 years’ writing and selling experi- 
ence will help you make your stories right. 
My clients reach the entire field of national 
publications — COLLIER’S, AMERICAN 
‘ MAGAZINE, THIS WEEK, FIELD AND 
STREAM, HOLLAND’S, SPORT STORY 
MAGAZINE, LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
THE LEDGER SYNDICATE, THE NEWS 
SYNDICATE, AMALGAMATED PRESS, 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS SYNDICATE, 
McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
and others. 

The reading and handling fees are very 
low. $1.00 for short-shorts up to 2,000 
words; $3.00 from 2,000 to 5,000 words; 
$5.00 flat above the 5,000 word quota. Sug- 
gestions for revision will be offered on MSS. 
showing sales possibilities. Resubmissions 
free. My agency is expanding. I need more 
promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


Cloverdale Farms, Woodbine, New Jersey 





Sir: 

Many of your readers will be interested to learn 
that Good Photography and Photography Hand- 
book are now going on a definite bi-annual pro- 
duction schedule. There will be two issues of 
Good Photography and two issues of Photography 
Handbook during 1939. These publications are 
identical in editorial content and appeal, different 
names being used as a matter of circulation ex- 
pediency. They are large 144-page books, printed 
throughout in high-grade rotogravure and selling 
for 50 cents a copy. 

We are in the market for articles of interest 
to amateur photographers. These must be essen- 
tially of practical, “how-to-do” nature, and of 
course must be accompanied by photographic 
illustrations. New methods of doing old jobs, dark- 
room shortcuts, accessories for the camera and 
the enlarger, simplified or improved lighting stunts, 
etc., are all welcome. A large section of each 
magazine is devoted to descriptions of home-made 
processing devices and gadgets of all kinds. 

Photographs must be clear and sharp, on glossy 
paper, and of any size between 4 by 5 and 8 by 10 
inches. A small, clear print is much more accept- 
able than a large, fuzzy one. Pictures should show 
action or some human element; to give size com- 
parison, a human figure or at least human hands 
should be included. In articles of the “how-to-do” 
type, the pictures should show both the methods 
used and the results obtained. 

Minimum payment, for short “kinks,” is $3. 
We have no fixed rate for feature articles, the size 
of the check depending entirely on the idea 
behind the story, the clarity of its presentation, 
and the quality of the accompanying photographs. 
We pay the highest rates in the camera field, and 
in accordance with the usual Fawcett policy, we 
pay promptly on acceptance. 

Two issues of Photography Handbook and one 
issue of Good Photography have already appeared. 
It is highly advisable for new contributors to con- 
sult these issues to avoid duplication of material. 

Contributions should be addressed to the atten- 
tion of the undersigned. 

Rosert Hertzserec, Editor, 
1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SERIALS, ARTICLES 
WANTED 


Serial and novel authors, I have urgent calls 
for newspaper serials for national syndication! 
Handling rate for newspaper serials, $5.00. 

Feature articles wanted for Sunday Magazine 
Supplements in metropolitan newspapers. Read- 
ing and handling rates are nominal: $2.00 for 
articles up to 2,000 words; $3.00 above the 
2,000 word quota. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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The ‘‘Novel Twist’’ in Stories. 

How and Why the Editor Buys. 
How to ‘Boil Down’’ Your Stories 
Why Editors Demand Happy Endings. 
The Literary Cliche 

Getting Plots from Newspaper Items 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author 


“The Profit in Writing” 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” 


OFFICES: 415 N. Beverly Drive 


“Writing Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 


“Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 


* . - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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SELL YOUR 


SHORT-SHORTS 


Have you a moving style? It’s important 
that you have a moving style to sell your 
material nowadays! It’s only when you 
write with feeling that a moving style can 
be attained! A story must march to be sal- 
able! A moving style tends to make a 
story march! 

Note the moving style in Michael Tiff’s 
opening of his short-short, ONLY ONE 
GAME, which I placed with a national 
market : 


“Your mother asks you where you are going, and 
you tell her, hesitatingly, for you really do not want 
to tell a lie, that you are _ going to see Jimmy 
who lives across the road. But you are not going to 
see Jimmy at all. You walk out of the house, some- 
what surprised at the ease with which you white-lied 
to your mother, and you feel guilty about it. You 
feel confused, too; because, if in the same predica- 
ment again, you would find it difficult to tell the 
truth. Then you are on the road, and it stretches 
before you, a hazygold band in the quarter moon. 
The road leads to that white house with the rose 
bushes and the small porch.” 


Can you feel the moving style in the open- 
ing of PARTY GIRL, another short story by 
Michael Tiff, which I sold to another na- 
tional market? 


“He remembered what people had said to him. 
‘Jane is a party girl. Always running to dances and 
aving good times. She’s not a home girl—and what 
a man needs is a good old-fashioned home girl.’ But 
jerry Vance remembered, too, his own answer to that. 
Fane may be gay, but she’s modern. She'll learn to 
cook if she doesn’t know how.’ 

“His friends had shrugged in resignation, for they 
knew that Jerry —_ inevitably marry her. And 


Jerry had done just that 


My 18 years’ writing and selling experi- 
ence will help you make your stories right. 
My clients reach the entire field of national 
publications —- COLLIER’S, AMERICAN 


‘ MAGAZINE, THIS WEEK, FIELD AND 


STREAM, HOLLAND’S, SPORT STORY 
MAGAZINE, LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
THE LEDGER SYNDICATE, THE NEWS 
SYNDICATE, AMALGAMATED PRESS, 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS SYNDICATE, 
McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
and others. 

The reading and handling fees are very 
low. $1.00 for short-shorts up to 2,000 
words; $3.00 from 2,000 to 5,000 words; 
$5.00 flat above the 5,000 word quota. Sug- 
gestions for revision will be offered on MSS. 
showing sales possibilities. Resubmissions 
free. My agency is expanding. I need more 
promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


Cloverdale Farms, Woodbine, New Jersey 





Sir: 

Many of your readers will be interested to learn 
that Good Photography and Photography Hand- 
book are now going on a definite bi-annual pro- 
duction schedule. There will be two issues of 
Good Photography and two issues of Photography 
Handbook during 1939. These publications are 
identical in editorial content and appeal, different 
names being used as a matter of circulation ex- 
pediency. They are large 144-page books, printed 
throughout in high-grade rotogravure and selling 
for 50 cents a copy. 

We are in the market for articles of interest 
to amateur photographers. These must be essen- 
tially of practical, “how-to-do” nature, and of 
course must be accompanied by photographic 
illustrations. New methods of doing old jobs, dark- 
room shortcuts, accessories for the camera and 
the enlarger, simplified or improved lighting stunts, 
etc., are all welcome. A large section of each 
magazine is devoted to descriptions of home-made 
processing devices and gadgets of all kinds. 

Photographs must be clear and sharp, on glossy 
paper, and of any size between 4 by 5 and 8 by 10 
inches. A small, clear print is much more accept- 
able than a large, fuzzy one. Pictures should show 
action or some human element; to give size com- 
parison, a human figure or at least human hands 
should be included. In articles of the “how-to-do” 
type, the pictures should show both the methods 
used and the results obtained. 

Minimum payment, for short “kinks,” is $3. 
We have no fixed rate for feature articles, the size 
of the check depending entirely on the idea 
behind the story, the clarity of its presentation, 
and the quality of the accompanying photographs. 
We pay the highest rates in the camera field, and 
in accordance with the usual Fawcett policy, we 
pay promptly on acceptance. 

Two issues of Photography Handbook and one 
issue of Good Photography have already appeared. 
It is highly advisable for new contributors to con- 
sult these issues to avoid duplication of material. 

Contributions should be addressed to the atten- 
tion of the undersigned. 


Rosert Hertzserec, Editor, 
1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SERIALS, ARTICLES 
WANTED 


Serial and novel authors, I have urgent calls 
for newspaper serials for national syndication! 
Handling rate for newspaper serials, $5.00. 

Feature articles wanted for Sunday Magazine 
Supplements in metropolitan newspapers. Read- 
ing and handling rates are nominal: $2.00 for 
articles up to 2,000 words; $3.00 above the 
2,000 word quota. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


e A D'Orsay Storyette 


Anybody can pull the wool over the eyes of beginners who, as yet, know very little about 
he writing of stories, and therefore can’t tell what real literary help is. Unfortunately, many 
versons, posing as literary critics, do fool them—and those persons are very shy of dealing 
with professional or semi-professional writers in search of help, for they realize they can't 
atisfy a writer who really knows. They: would be badly upset by a client who told them, as 
ne recently told me, “I’ve written and sold more than 500,000 words of fact material, and I 
have a pretty good understanding of what I’m up against, which is the reason I come to you 
for help.” Incidentally, many clients have told me substantially the same things on first 
ming to me. 

Naturally such an experienced and successful writer of non-fiction must know whether he 

eives valuable help or just “a line of hokum” when he wants to be shown how to turn his 
racticed hand to fiction. The client mentioned received from me the same kind of coaching 


nd criticism service I have given many other professionals, semi-professionals, and even 


agazine editors. And here is what he wrote me at the end of it: 
“I want to take this opportunity to thank you for your earnest and painstaking efforts in 
howing me in the Professional Collaboration Service something of short-story writing. Not 
mly that, but I want to thank you too for the way you pulled me out of some rather dangerous 
literary quagmires and set my feet on the solid ground of practical fiction-writing technique. 
You made everything so clear, so practical, so right, that anyone with a grain of common 
ense ought to be able to grasp much of great worth to him in the writing of stories from 
our coaching.” (Name on request.) 
You who read these lines must not, however. conclude that I confine myse 
th professionals and semi-professionals, On the contrary, the vast majority of my clients 


f to working 


me to me without a single published story to their credit, and, indeed, in many cases, without 
ingle story as yet written.. They are entirely unknown when they come to me—but they 
» not remain unknown if they have talent and the willingness to work, and, above all, the 
essary perseverance. With these “unknowns” I work even harder than I do with professionals 


nd semi-professionals—because they need help more. I have told the stories of their successes 


month after month in this magazine and in my own publications, during the nearly twenty 


irs I have been in this work, and the names of any of them are at your disposal 
If. therefore, YOU wish to succeed at last, it will pay you to write me, and, as I said above, I shall be 
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FREE TO YOU! 
Reprints of some of my published articles, each from 2,000 to 3,500 words in length, 
1y now be obtained. Any one of those listed will be sent FREE until supply is 
exhausted. If more are desired, enclose 10c for each additional article to help defray 
cost of reproduction and postage. 
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Finding Stories in Your Own Backyard The *‘Novel Twist”? in Stories. | 
Making Your Characters Live. How and Why the Editor Buys. 

Curing the New Writer’s Besetting Sins How to “‘Boil Down’’ Your Stories 

What Makes a Story Salable? Why Editors Demand Happy Endings 

Write as You Feel rhe Literary Cliche 

Healing the Sick Story Getting Plots from Newspaper Items 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. Beverly Drive - - - - - - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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